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THE POLITE VOICE. 


JE all know how agreeable it is in a strange 
\ place to encounter a person with a soft voice 
and a gracious manner of handling it. Whether 
well or ill advised, we are drawn to this person, and 
feel like placing confidence there; for we often im- 
agine that we can tell something of the speaker's 
moral condition from the voice, one rough to bru- 
tality, one soft to hypocritical silkiness, here with a 
snarly petulant cry in it, here with a clear natural 
ring that bids and compels trust. Almost always, 
too, does this voice betray something of the social 
status and savoir-faire; for one of the indisputable 
signs of good-breeding is the management of the 
voice in speaking—a harsh guttural croak, noisy 
explosions, nasal intonations, rough and strident 
sounds, and indistinct enunciation most frequently 
denoting, if not positive vulgarity in birth and sur- 
roundings, at any rate great inattention to the finer 
points of personal care in relation to manners. Of 
course there are some with whom pliysical obstruc- 
tion in tongue, teeth, throat, or palate prevents any 
fine development of the organs of speech and song, 
but with the greater number of us the trouble lies in 
the absence of effort on the part of teachers and par- 
ents to secure correct enunciation and perfect devel- 
opment. Annoying as the explosive speaker is, and 
his reverse, tle speaker who bites off beginning and 
eud of words and leaves you to guess the middle, yet 
they are not positively painful; but the high shrill 
voice that seems to have no regard for your ears, and 
that publishes its owner's affairs to the wide atmos- 
phere, goes through the head like a screw auger, 
while it announces the coming of the power behind 
the voice before the eyesight has been saluted. The 
voice of precisely opposite qualities is perhaps nearly 
as bad, for that rumbles away as if it had some con- 
nection with the bowels of the earth, appalls you with 
all sorts of lugubrious associations, and tempts you 
to stare at the organism which produces it. 

A voice that has nothing to do with these extremes, 
unless in a capacity to touch them on some necessary 
occasion, is the voice of pleasant daily life, of polite 
social life; the voice that never tires you, that always 
pleases you, sweet and soothing as the whisper of the 
brook, the murmur of the southwest wind, neither too 
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high nor too low in its register, allowed exit from the 
throat unhindered by cheeks or lips or teeth, never 
affecting you with a consciousness of the speaker's 
weariness or weakness, but always seeming the ex- 
pression of a full vitality, and deceiving you if it is 
not also the expression of a sound nature. 

Every one may not be blessed by nature with this 
voice; but almost every one can by endeavor attain 
something like it—the inspiration, the respiration, the 
modulation, the pitch. Some may be condemned 
even in the cradle to the tones which make you wish 
to clap your hands to your ears; but a vast number, 
if taken in time, can be made, to say the very least, 
not unpleasant, if not exactly delightful. It needs 
early training and constant care to bring about the 
metamorphosis. From the beginning the child should 
be allowed to produce no raucous tones, to indulge in 
no thick enunciation, to utter no slovenly slur of 
sound; the elders should soften their own voices 
when within the child’s hearing, if at no other time, 
should open their own most flute-like stop, and should 
speak with slow gentleness and a precision not pre- 
cise enough for affectation, but quite enough so for 
thorough distinctness and accuracy, and for every 
sound to be given its full value. <A servant of rude 
tones should never be allowed about a child, nor any 
one else of a disagreeable habit of voice. Even the 
nightingales and canaries are taught by another bird 
of perfect throat; and if the bird learns thus by 
naturally taking the sound it hears, the child will do 
the same. A child once attuned by the hearing and 
neighborhood of sweet voices to take an agreeable 
pitch, and while the tone-producing organs are still 
flexible, can be corrected in any deviation from purity 
and pleasantness, till the deviation becomes all but 
impossible. This certainly is not achieved by a sim- 
ple effort; it is to be done only by unremitting obser- 
vation and unceasing correction. A harsh tone should 
be modified upon the spot, a coarse cry abandoned, a 
sharp one softened; modulations should be taught, 
giving the speaker a gamut on which to play and pre- 
vent monotony, for we all know how unendurable is 
either reading or speaking in one dull unvarying 
drone. It is often desirable, especially in the case of 
children who have had throat troubles and recurring 
catarrhal colds, to have them taught enunciation by 
a professional elocutionist; that is, the producing and 
managing of tone. 

There is no young voice that cannot be improved 
by advice and training at the hands of one capable of 
giving both; this is eminently true during the first 
dozen years of life; but it is true, also, until close 
upon the thirtieth year. In the matter of singing 
voices, baritones have made for themselves tenor 
voices by slow determination and practice; sopranos 
have closed a lower and opened a higher register; 
and if such miraculous work as that has been done 
with the delicate and difficult singing voice, surely 
all that can be required of the speaking voice is pos- 
sible every day, and all that is required is much less 
than anything of this sort. Many of the great ora- 
tors of antiquity are known to have overcome serious 
defects of speech, either in delivery of-the voice, as in 
Tully’s case, or in articulation, as in the case of De- 
mosthenes, and that when they were no longer chil- 
dren. 

3ut it is not of oratorical voices or of any public 
use of elocutionary skill that we speak. It is the 
voice of the child while still under the mother’s care, 
the thick rude mouthing of the boy, the thin shrill 
piping of the girl, which we would have the teachers 
at home and at school exert themselves to modify. 
It may require some special and technical knowledge 
to teach the child how to open the mouth, constrain 
or relax the various muscles, and take breath correct- 
ly; but it is only a fit and proper part of the child’s 
education, and he has a right to it. And for the rest, 
every one else has rights—rights that require the re- 
sponsible people to change a child’s stammering, 
thick, or harsh habit of speech, and to evolve from 
the young throat a musical tone instead of one that 
grates upon the nerves, and to procure a pitch that 
shall at once place the speaker in the mind of every 
accidental hearer in the category of refined people, 
and do something at the same time toward abolish- 
ing the disgrace at present attaching to our national 
voice. 

THE MATURE MAIDEN. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 

MHERE is a time in the existence of the young woman 

away from the great centres of social life when, having 
passed the way-mark of the first quarter of a century, either 
too much self-consciousness on her own part, or else unkind 
and somewhat underbred feeling on the part of others, 
makes her feel as if she were really passée before she has 
fairly begun to run her race. If she puts on the pronounced 
colors that are becoming to her, the deep crimsons and golds, 
or the delicate colors that suit her better, the pale blue and 
rose and cream, she begins to fear that she may make herself 
a laughing-stock by dressing too youthfully for her great 
weight of twenty-five years and over. She is hardly pre- 
pared to don the lavenders and grays and blacks of decided 
middle and old age, but she dreads being ridiculous in the 
eyes of the generation just a degree younger, who would fain 
pass by, ignoring her; and she would not for the world have 
them think she is trying to be as young as they are, as 
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if theirs were a superior condition to which she would not 
be thought guilty of aspiring. She is conscious, too, that 
the fact that no one of all the men on the earth has chosen 
and singled her out as the one perfect woman to him, sets 
her down as a failure and a thing aside, although it may be 
because her heart was secretly pledged long ago, or because 
her taste is so fastidious that none of the bumpkins about 
her are tolerable to her in the light of lovers; yet she knows 
that if she were either engaged or married, and little matter 
to whom, she would be glorified with the light of the love 
given her, would be the object of some sort of romantic in- 
terest, and would enjoy a rank and consideration that are 
now denied her. She feels the injustice of it all, and recoils 
from a society that is so unwise, so crude, and so inconsider- 
ate. But she is anchored in that community and fixed to 
that society, and it has the power at times to make her very 
unhappy. 

If our young woman lived in the great and active centres, 
she would not be troubled by any such trifles as these that 
vex her soul in the smaller circle where her days go by. 
There, in the social whirl, she would find that at twenty-five 
a woman is more often a belle than otherwise, whether or not 
it is desirable to be a belle; that it is hardly thought then 
that she has come to the full height of her possibilities in the 
way of beauty and charm, if, indeed, of physical roundness 
and color, yet not of that graciousness and aplomb, that 
brilliancy and vivacity, of which, for many years to come, 
each one is to give her only an added quantity, if she begins 
with any at all; she will find that the younger girls lock 
up to her, and are grateful for her kindness and flattered by 
her notice, and that she is,not at all to be set aside at present, 
that possibly she is never to be set aside, but is to hold her 
own triumphantly till of her own free-will she lays down her 
sceptre. 

And in the circle of the intellectual life of these centres it 
is the same. There the young girl is a callow creature to be 
entreated gently, yet to be but slightly considered in compar- 
ison to those better worth attention; it is the girl who has 
gone beyond, who has had the added years for reading and 
study and travel and society, and who knows how to use 
her resources, who is tlie leader, who is regarded, consulted, 
admired, ‘and has things generally her own way. This girl 
of twenty-five or thirty, like her contemporary the belle and 
the beauty, wears what she pleases, what she thinks becomes 
her, does not dream of giving up the pretty tints and pat- 
terns to the fledglings, wears the brilliant, the soft, the splen- 
did, or the modest as she chooses and circumstance com. 
mands, sets the fashion more often than not that all the 
others follow, and never thinks, wear what she will, that 
she is affecting youth, since youth—all lovely as it is—is less 
desirable in her circle than the culture that cannot belong to 
youth. In truth, however, she is not so apt to care for these 
fripperies and adornments as to make them the subjects of 
disturbing thought. 

Our young woman,.then, who feels her place uncertain 
because she is too young for the old and too old for the 
young, cannot do better than to assert herself, if there is 
anything of her to assert, and take the kingdom that belongs 
to her. She thinks too much of the value of youth and the 
peachy cheek. With health and any proper care of herself 
she, who is still young, has a peachy cheek herself. Let her 
dress herself in what she deems the most becoming way; Ict 
her make her home a region of attraction; have musical 
evenings there, establish reading societies, embroidery cir- 
cles, charitable guilds; save her money, and take a journey 
where she shall make profitable acquaintances, and keep up 
a correspondence with them afterward; put herself in com- 
munication with the people of the great outer world, if only 
by means of some brilliant journal; read that Mrs. Labou 
chere beguiles the summer with festivals of fairy plays for 
children on the lawn, read of a more than fairy spectacle of 
lantern-lit boats on a dusky river that was thought worth 
chronicling, and take a hint, and gather her forces and do 
likewise. She will find presently that no girl of from six 
teen to twenty has half the pleasure-giving power, is half so 
much in request, is of half the weight and consequence and 
importauce as this mature maiden who asserts herself, whose 
will is law, and who has not waited for a lover of any sort, 
but has made herself a centre of thought and action in her 
community. 

WOMEN AND MEN. 
POST-GRADUATE WORK. 

si Here so-called “higher education” has now established 

itself so well for women that it needs no advocacy. 
Men are endowing it—and, what is more remarkable, women 
are doing the same—in ail directions. It is the more re- 
markable because these last, with the wonted self-sacrifice of 
their sex, have, till lately, made all their sacrifices for their 
sons and brothers only. It is only a few years since it re. 
quired almost as much courage to plead for women in col- 
lege as for women at the ballot-box, and only a century since, 
American women even of the higher class were left unedu- 
vated in any intellectual sense. Abigail Adams, wife of 
President John Adams, writing in 1817, the year before her 
death, says that in her youth “female education in the best 
families went no further than writing and arithmetic; in 
some few and rare instances, music and dancing.” By far 
the most explicit historic statement on the subject is, how- 
ever, to be found in the newly published volume of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society (Belknap Papers, Part I11.). 
The two main founders of this society, which has just cele- 
brated its centennial anniversary, were the Rev. Dr. Belknap 
and the Rev. John Eliot. Dr. Belknap had just printed in 
the Boston Post (January 30, 1782) an expressed wish that 
‘the female mind might enjoy some of the privileges of a 
public education”: and his friend Eliot, writing to him, ap 
proves the plan, and goes on to the following extraordinary 
admissions: ‘‘ We don’t pretend to teach y* female part of 
y® town anything more than dancing, or a little music per- 
haps, (and these accomplishm® must necessarily be confined 
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to w very few,) except y* private schools for writing, which 
euvables them to write a copy, sign their name, &c., which 
they might not be able to do without such a privilege; and 
with it I will venture to say that a lady is a rarity among us 
who can write a page of commonplace sentiment, the words 
being well spelt and y® style kept up with purity and ele- 
gance.... The fault must certainly be in their education, 
and yet men of influence do not listen to their complaints.” 
(February 1, 1782.) 

This last sentence is quite important, as it implies that the 
neglected sex actually did make complaints at that time, and 
that at least one sensible man ascribed their defects to the 
want of education, not of brains. But how enormous is the 
step taken within the hundred years! The whole aim, at 
least, in many of our communities is to place women abso- 
lutely by the side of men in educational position. This has 
been retarded not altogether by blind prejudice, but also by 
certain agreeable old-fashioned standards of courtesy and 
consideration. I knew a young Virginian who was quite 
displeased to find, on coming to Cambridge, that the young 
ladies of the ‘‘ Annex” had to go through precisely the 
same examinations with the Harvard students. It seemed 
to him, he chivalrously said, to be ‘‘discourteous.” But for 
all that, the battle of equal educational rights may be said to 
be mainly gained, and now comes in the more serious ques- 
tion, not of post-graduate studies, but of post-graduate work. 

So far as our young alumné become teachers or phy- 
sicians or authors, the case is simple; and it was from this 
class of aspirants that the women’s colleges were largely 
filled. But they are now being recruited more and more 
from the army of the well-to-do unemployed—those who 
will not need to support themselves, or whose parents do 
not desire this result, and who will go home with minds 
awakened, but may find no sphere readily accessible. Few 
of them will have the promptness of one young lady of my 
acquaintance, who read her graduation thesis.on the morning 
of Commencement Day, and pronounced her marriage vows 
in the evening. They will not be wiiling, as another young 
friend of mine was advised to do, ‘‘to stay at home and 
make pretty little things to wear, like other girls.” Travel- 
ling is a temporary resource, but is, after all, only a pro- 
longed education. A French visitor to this country, a hun- 
dred years ago, wrote home to his sister a letter in English 
saying of the Boston young ladies, ‘‘They are sensible, 
virtuous, discreet, constant, and love to travel.” The word 
travel was in this case a direct translation of the French 
word travailler, which means ‘‘to work”; he simply meant 
to say that they were very industrious; but the remark was 
and is true under either version. 

Personal energy is a hereditary trait through large portions 
of the American people, women and men alike. It is not 
enough to dismiss a well-trained woman, as Tennyson parts 
with his early love in ‘‘ Love and Duty,” with 

“Be happy! Tend thy flowers.” 

She who has gone through four or more years of resolute 
study needs for happiness something more than house plants 
and ‘a canary. Fortunately there are now other openings. 
If she isa born student, and content, as some are, with the 
mere accumulation of knowledge, the rapid spread of public 
libraries will give her, if she live within reach of these, em- 
ployment for a lifetime. Even without these, the Chautau- 
qua organization and the “ Society to Encourage Study at 
Home” can keep her amply and happily employed. I heard 
at Chautauqua the testimony of women of middle age who 
had studied language after language by themselves in remote 
country places with no guidance except through the post- 
office. But if, as is far more common, the college graduate 
desires a more active sphere, she can often obtain that, if 
her parents are reasonable, by co-operation with the Associ 
ation of Collegiate Alumne, which is constantly finding out 
for itself new spheres of duty. These organized plans are 
sometimes the carrying out of measures that originated with 
private individuals; thus I have heard of several alumne 
who had put in practice what is now called ‘‘ university ex- 
tension,” though without having heard the name, simply by 
organizing classes for themselves in the towns about them. 
But with these and all a woman’s plans there may come at 
least an interruption at any moment, through marriage and 
its consequences. T. W. Et. 


NEW YORK FASITIONS. 
DEMI-SEASON DRESSES. 


MHE ribbed cloths called Bedford cords are imported in 

light weights for making spring dresses. They are 
woven in the usual lengthwise ribs, rounded like those of 
corduroy, and also in the newer diagonal ribs. They are 
preferred in very light shades, as biscuit, French gray, and 
Nile green. Their special novelty is in the use of black as 
their trimming, as embroidery of jet beads in branches, 
vines, and large bow-knots done over the fabric, with also 
applied bands of velvet ribbon edged with jet cabochons. The 
velvet bands form a border for the foot of the skirt across 
the front and sides, and are set in a straight row, with a zig- 
zag row above supporting the embroidery. Dress patterns to 
be made up here are imported with this border completed, 
and other branching pieces of jet embroidery for the front 
of the bodice, the collar, and sleeves. 

A costume of light gray Bedford cord is made with a Louis 
XV. coat, turned back in front, with narrow revers covered 
with satin. A long vest sewed in the under-arm seams is of 
very light gray satin, brocaded with silver coin spots in 
darker shades. A sash of the plain satin is arranged in 
broad folds across the vest, and is drawn through a slit in 
the coat on the left side, falling thence in a single fringed 
end. Satin cuffs wider than the sleeves are turned back 
from the wrists. A jabot of gray chiffon muslin in full 
double frills is set on the vest from throat to bust. The 
skirt is plain in front, without clinging to the figure, and 
the back is in full flowing folds. This is an excellent model 
for the camel’s-hair and other wool gowns that are being 
made for a sojourn in the South during the Lenten season, 
and is commended to correspondents who have asked about 
dresses for early summer wear. A travelling dress of this 
design will be worn by a bride in the week following Easter. 
The material of this dress is light gray homespun, and ben- 
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galine is used instead of satin and brocade. A binding of 
silver braid edges the revers, collar, and cuffs. 


GRENADINE AND LACE. 

Dresses of grenadine trimmed with lace are imported in 
black and colors, and promise to rival the net dresses that 
are worn at all seasons. The grenadines are mostly in 
stripes, as graduated clusters of violet, tan, or green stripes 
on black, or else they have even narrow stripes of color 
woven in the new way in tucks lengthwise of the black 
ground. These dresses are made over changeable taffeta 
silk of the two colors in the grenadine. Black lace over the 
silk is used for large sleeves, side breadths, and flounces. A 
Parisian dress of black grenadine is striped with quarter- 
inch woven tucks of olive-green satin. The foundation 
skirt of changeable green and black taffeta is covered in 
front with the grenadine curved at the foot to show a 
diagonal flounce of black Chantilly lace. On the left side 
is a skirt breadth of the lace extending far back, while 
the right side is of the grenadine laid in pleats, with a 
panel of pointed stripes formed in a box pleat. Double 
bows, each of many loops, are made of very narrow black 
velvet ribbon, and set at the head of the lace flounce. The 
pointed bodice is of the grenadine drawn over a fitted lining, 
and shows no seams but those under the arms and one in the 
middle of the back. It is hooked down the front, without 
any attempt at concealing the fact, and has the merit of 
being easily adjusted. The stripes point upward in front 
and back, meeting in the middle. A box-pleating of lace 
ten inches deep is set under the edge of the waist in the 
back, and narrow lace pleating is on the sides. The full 
wrinkled sleeves are of black net over the green silk, banded 
at the wrist and just below the elbow with five rows of nar- 
row black velvet ribbon, finished on the inner arm with long- 
looped bows. The small flaring collar is cut down in a point 
in front and back alike. It is lined with black velvet, and 
the opening at the back is filled in with a high pleating of 
black lace. 

BLACK SILK DRESSES. 

Handsome black silk dresses recently imported are of the 
bias striped silks now in favor, in alternate inch-wide stripes 
of faille and satin extending diagonally from selvage to 
selvage. One of most graceful fashion has the front and 
sides of the bodice separate from the skirt, while the middle 
forms of the back are continuous princesse breadths ex- 
panding into four whole breadths below the waist. The 
bodice front closes invisibly on the left, and its edges are 
slipped inside the top of the skirt. It is cut down in points 
from collar to bust, the space filled in with gathered net of 
square meshes thickly dotted. Three rows of jet passemen- 
terie start at the waist line and branch out to the three points 
at top. All these points are edged with jet. The high col- 
lar band is of satin covered with a puff of net, finished at 
the top with jet. The side forms are well curved. The 
skirt has two front breadths joined down the middle by a 
seam in which the bias stripes meet in upturned V’s. The 
breadth on each side has stripes turned downward to meet 
those of the front, making other V’s that point downward. 
A lace flounce headed by jet trims these four breadths. The 
top of the skirt is covered with deep jet fringe, and is fin- 
ished to extend above the edge of the bodice and meet the 
princesse forms. The back breadths are thickly pleated in 
the middle seam below the waist; they are simply hemmed, 
and resting on the foundation skirt, lie on the floor a few 
inches, The tapering sleeves have a pointed puff of net 
edged with jet set in the top, and rows of jet around the 
wrists. 

Black armure or bengaline dresses for middle-aged ladies 
are made with a coat-basque of even length all around, 
opening up each seam on the hips and back. The straight 
fronts fall open on a broad vest slightly shorter than the 
coat. Narrow silk cord passementerie edges the straight 
fronts of the coat and the vest. The collar is turned over 
and similarly edged. The full sleeves taper to cuffs that 
flare wider than the sleeves themselves. Round crocheted 
silk buttons fasten the vest, and a double frill of lace or 
chiffon is gathered at the top. The skirt has three front 
breadths slightly gored and fitted easily at the top by darts, 
or else is draped by pleats each side. Five or six narrow 
folds of silk, called milliners’ folds, are set as a border at the 
foot. Three back breadths are gathered or pleated in a very 
small space at the middle of the top. 

FOR STOUT FIGURES. 

An excellent skirt for stout figures is in straight lines, 
without the draping usually considered necessary, yet ac- 
commodates itself to the changing motions of the wearer. It 
consists of an inlaid front breadth, with its selvages doubled 
forward to meet in the middle at the top, fastened there, 
and left loose below, closing when the wearer stands, and 
spreading open when she sits. A straight breadth is sewed 
to each selvage as it folds, and the seam is bound with inch- 
wide ribbon—either moiré or gros grain—or else with jet 
galloon. <A mock binding of the ribbon doubled is set par- 
allel to this binding further toward the back. If the skirt 
is for a very large woman a breadth of silk may be inlaid 
on each side, as in the front. But usually the skirt is com- 
pleted by three back breadths, quite straight, pleated to meet 
in the middle and fan outward to the foot. A large square 
pocket is set on the left side breadth; the top of the pocket 
is turned down as a flap, and ornamented with large cro- 
cheted buttons and mock button-holes. Buttons are set 
down the right side breadth next the back. These skirts 
are not limited to silk dresses, but are used for woollens 
also. A black Bedford-cord skirt with inlaid front breadth 
of moiré and binding of moiré ribbons is part of a hand- 
some street costume worn when just leaving off mourning. 
A slight braiding design is sometimes done on the lapped 
edges of the front, and the mock binding is added further 
back. 

HOW TO LENGTHEN BASQUES. 

The home dress-maker should modernize basques of wool 
dresses by lengthening them in coat shape. To do this cut 
off the lower edge of the basque in a deep point in front, a 
much shorter point in the back, and have still shorter sides: 
turn up the edges and face with silk. Under this add coat 
skirts of the length desired made of darker wool or silk or 
velvet. These skirts are shaped to the hips, lined with silk, 
and sewed to the lining of the bodice just below the curve 
of the waist. Ten or twelve inches is a good length for 
them. If the basque is for a very slight figure, a simple 
pleating of the dress material may be added instead of the 
closer coat skirt, as the pleats give the effect of larger hips. 
A pleated lace flounce can be added to silk basques. 


PARASOLS. 


The new parasols are very widely trimmed with flounces 
of chiffon or lace put on fancifully in vandykes or festoons. 
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Fancy parasols for carriage use are made of striped gauze, 
chiffon, figured net, crépe, or plain India silks. The fabric 
may be gathered over silk, or else put plain over the frame, 
as the fluffy flounces give the full puffed look when closed. 
The frames are gracefully curved, with ribs left visible and 
covered with silk. A full chow of chiffon half hides the 
ferrule at the top, and another is set on the handle. The 
sticks are of white enamelled wood, apple, pimento, and 
boxwood, delicately carved, and sometimes finished with a 
handle of Dresden china. Very light-colored parasols. will 
be carried in shades of gray, beige, lilac, or mauve, chosen 
with reference to the costume. Yellow parasols promise to 
supersede those of vivid red so long used, and are very 
handsome when made of chiffon or of crépe de Chine, 
trimmed with chiffon flounces scalloped with black. White 
parasols for the piazza are of alternating breadths of net and 
chiffon, or of India silk, with lisse ruffles, borders of lace, or 
a band of passementerie like embroidery. Black parasols 
have full shirred covers of mousseline de soie, or of large 
meshed net dotted with velvet. The fancy for jewelled 
galloons has reached parasols, and these showy bands form 
headings of frills of lace or chiffon 

Simpler parasols are of plain India silk in light shades or 
white, with a border of insertion on the edge, or of Surah 
silk with puffs and ruffles of the same pinked on the edges 
Many of the plain parasols, technically called ‘* coaching 
parasols, have small brocaded figures or woven borders, but 
the newest are of a plain color. 

Small sunshades that hinge back from the handle, to be 
used in early spring before parasols are brought out, are of 
lace or chiffon, trimmed with beading threaded with baby- 
ribbons. Sun-umbrellas of thick twilled silk have handles 
of pearl or ivory in tusk shape, with a ring or open-patterned 
decoration of silver on the stick 

Thanks for information are due Madame BARNEs; AR 
NOLD, CONSTABLE, & Co.; and Wricut BroTuers. 


PERSONAL. 


Tue poet Longfellow’s daughter Alice is a fine amateur 
photographer, and excels in storm pictures. She has taken 
a number of these along the Massachusetts coast, and some 
of them are to be used in illustrating a book of sea songs. 

—Bouguereau’s well-known picture ‘‘The Return of 
Spring,” valued at $20,000, was destroyed a few weeks ago 
in the collapse of the building of the Western Art Associa 
tion at Omaha, Nebraska. This picture was the one that 
was injured shortly before by a religious fanatic who ob 
jected to a nude figure in the painting 

—The superbly adorned prayer-book of the late Louis of 
Bavaria has been purchased by the British Museum for $9000 

—The Perey Turnbull Memorial Lectureship at Johns 
Hopkins University was founded by Mr. Lawrence Turn- 
bull,of New York, and his wife, who is a sister of the novel- 
ist Grace Denio Litchfield. The first series of lectures will 
be on ‘‘ The Nature and Elements of Poetry.” 

—Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, editor of the Magazine of Ameri 
an History, has been elected to membership in twenty-five 
historical or learned societies in Europe and the United 
States. 

—Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford’s charming home at Deer 
Island, Newburyport, Massachusetts, is deserted at present, 
as Mrs. Spofford is spending part of the winter with friends 
in Boston. 

—Mrs. May Riley Smith, who has spent the winter in El 
Paso, Texas, with her husband and their invalid boy, has 
found the climate very different from what she had expect- 
ed. Sharp frosts and heavy snows have given her an excel- 
lent imitation of a Northern winter. 

—Miss Julia Marlowe, who has been kept from the stage 
for some time by ill health, has now so far recovered that 
she has gone to Boston to study up the parts once famil 
iar to her. She is a pet protégée of Colonel Alexander K. 
McClure and Colonel ‘*‘ Bob” Miles 

—The only woman in America who is an operatic con- 
ductor is Miss Emma Steiner. A Southerner by birth, she 
composed music as well as read and executed it by the time she 
was eleven years old. She began her career as a conductor 
under Edward E. Rice, and has continued it with various 
travelling companies. She appears to understand her chosen 
work thoroughly, and has also composed a number of songs. 
She is now finishing two operettas. 

—William Waldorf Astor has presented the Astor Library 
with a small art collection, comprising twenty-two pictures, 
valued at $75,000, a statue by Rossetti, and a couple of 
bronzes 

—By the provisions of Dr. Schliemann’s will, a mauso 
leum is to be erected in Athens to contain his remains and 
those of his Greek wife and their two children. To this 
second wife he left the antiquities in his house at Athens, 
while to his first wife, from whom he was divorced a num- 
ber of years ago, he bequeathes $20,000. Her two children 
and the two of his Greek wife share alike in the division of 
his property. 

—The Margaret Winthrop Hall, at Cambridge, is super 
vised by Miss Pinckney, under the direction of Mr. Arthur 
Gilman. The effort is to make a real home for girls away 
from home at school. ? 

—At a ball given not long ago at the Elysée by Madame 
Carnot, Madame Humbert, a South-American lady, wore 
$1,600,000 worth of diamonds 

—Madame Bernhardt has visited the Pasteur Institute in 
West Tenth Street, and has had the mysteries of inoculation 
fully explained to her by Dr. Gibier, who is by birth and 
education a Parisian, and is a friend of Sardou’s. Madame 
Bernhardt’s well-known fondness for dogs gives her an es- 
pecial interest in Dr. Gibier’s operations, and she suggested 
to him that he should do away with hydrophobia at one 
stroke by inoculating all the dogs in the country against the 
disease. 

—Mrs. Custer-Calhoun, the sister of General Custer, has 
been offered the position of Librarian of the State Library 
in Michigan. Mrs. Calhoun is well known as a reader, and 
has recently made a successful tour through Richmond 
Wilkesbarre, and Washington. Some time in March she 
will read to an assembly of the veterans at Harlem, and on 
that occasion Mrs. Custer has accepted the urgent invitation 
of the veterans, and will accompany Mrs. Calhoun. 

—A large fortune went with Miss Drexel in her retire 
ment from the world, and the entire amount will be devoted 
to the work of the Roman Catholic Church. She is now 
known as Sister Katharine, and is to be the Superior of the 
new Order of the Holy Sacrament. Her life will be given 
to the religious and secular education of the Indians and 
poor negroes, and she will probably rebuild at once the mis- 
sion school at Pine Ridge Agency that was destroyed dur- 
ing the late Indian disturbances. The new building at An- 
dalusia, of which she will be Superior, is to cost $100,000. 
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Fig. 1.—TRrave.tinc Dress.—{See Figs. 2 and 3.] 


Spring Costumes. 


Sgr ap cages bengaline and velvet are 

combined in this costume in such a manner that 
the lighter material is presented in the front of the 
dress, framed in darker-toned heavier velvet which 
forms the back. The back is in princesse shape, 
the forms of the bodice being widened below the 
waist Into the straight breadths of the skirt. The 
bengaline front, slightly draped, emerges from be- 
tween the velvet sides like an under-skirt; the edge 
is notched and bound with velvet, the points resting 
on a deep embroidered flounce at the foot. Short 
panier draperies of velvet are on the hips. The 
front of the bodice is of bengaline, with a receding 
point of velvet inserted on either side, and the ben- 
galine at the middle drawn in pleats toward the 
waist, which taper to a sharp point below. An em- 
broidered motif is at the throat. The high-shoulder- 
ed, close-wristed sleeves are of velvet. 

Pigeon gray cashmere is the material of the second 
of the costumes illustrated. The skirt has a fan- 
pleated back, and a front which is drawn up in 
curved folds on the hips, and is festooned with three 








Fig. 3.—Biovusr or TrAvEttNe Dress, Fie. 1. 
BacK AND FRONT. 
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ribbon bow-knots at the foot. The 
jacket bodice opens narrowly on a 
plain close-buttoned vest. The sleeves 
are gathered to close cuffs. The cor- 
ners of the jacket, its flaring collar, and 
the cuffs and shoulders of the sleeves 
are embroidered in self-colored silk 
and silver thread. 


Morning or Travelling Dress. 


¢ t+ model illustrated is of soft wool 
in shaded gray diagonal stripes 
traversed by narrow perpendicular 
white stripes. It consists of a skirt 
worn with a shirt waist, with a cut- 
away jacket to complete the costume. 
A narrow panel pleat of white is on 
the left side of the skirt, with gray 
straps buttoned across it. The shirt 
waist is of fine white flannel, tucked 
in yoke shape at front and back, and 
with full sleeves tucked at the wrist 
and spreading in a frill at the edge. 
The tucks and edges are stitched with 
gray silk. The jacket has a seamless 
back confined by a strap at the waist. 
The fronts, which are lined with white, 
are connected by a single tab, and the 
notched open collar is faced with white. 


A Worth Coat. 


tha the illustration on the front page 
our artist in Paris has portrayed for 
us a superb coat, pleasing alike from 
an esthetic point of view, and from 
that of the woman of fashion. It was 
designed by Worth to complete visit- 
ing costumes, and is suitable for recep- 


tions and other elaborate occasions. 
Velvet frappé and plain velvet of sil- 
very gray tones and rich texture 
are the materials of which it is com- 
posed. Light silver-fox fur forms the 
great collar and cuffs. The passe- 
menterie is a new combination of che- 
nille and silver. The stamped velvet 
is brought into prominence in the 
front, and notably in the back forms, 
where all the lines of the bold de- 
sign are made to meet in the seam and 
carry on the motif. A noteworthy 
feature is the fulness given these back 
forms below the waist, and its adjust- 
ment in rounded folds rather than in 
flat pleats. The side forms of plain 
velvet are carried up to the shoulder 
seam. <A vest and inner collar, shown 
in the portrait on the easel, are closed 
invisibly. The sleeves, full at the arm- 
holes and close along the arms, are 
trimmed down the seams with passe- 
menterie, and banded with fur. This 
easy-fitting French coat, with its con- 
tinuous forms, curved seams, and 
waist of natural length, is far more at- 
tractive than the prevailing English 
coat, with stiff long waist and elon- 
gated skirt that break the figure awk- 
wardly. 

The picturesque hat made by Virot 
to accompany this coat is of black 
velvet. It is trimmed with glacé plush 
of the orange shade called Cleopatra, 
and clusters of black pansies. Black 
ostrich feathers are set at the back to 
give stylish height. Black chip and 
lace-straw hats of this becoming shape 
are imported for the demi - season. 
They are trimmed with chiffon, net, 
and flowers. 


SPRING COSTUMES. 
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Fig. 2.—Back oF TRAVEL- 
LING Dress, Fie. 1 
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Part Lk. 


CHAPTER IL. 
EQUALITY AND FRATERNITY. 


‘ young men of the present day—those who were 
children.and infants or #s yet unborn between the years 
1789 and 1793—cannot possibly understand the flaming ar- 
dor which was-communicated to all generous hearts in Great 
Britain by the outbreak of the French Revolution. We be- 
lieved that nothing short of Christ’s kingdom here on earth 
was about to begin—nay, had already begun. We thought 
that the rising of the French nation would be followed by 
that of all the European nations, including our own, which 
had many things to amend, though little to destroy. Uni- 
versal peace, brotherly love, the abolition of armies and na- 
vies, friendly rivalry in peaceful arts and sciences, the de- 
struction of superstitions—alk would follow with the rule of 
the People by themselves. These dreams are now forgot- 
ten. Those who formerly entertained them have for the 
most part forgotten them, or become ashamed of them. 
Our young men have witnessed a war which raged for two- 
and-twenty years, the third of a man’s lifetime—a gigantic 
war—a war which covered the whole of Europe—all the 
Continent—which destroyed millions of men, overturned 
the proudest monarchies and the most solid institutions. It 
has been a war the like of which has never before been seen 
in the history of the world, and its consequences, I verily be- 
lieve, will never end in the remaining history of the world. 
These young men have been taught to regard France as the 
great aggressor, the murderer of these millions, the first dis- 
turber of peace, the destroyer of freedom; the nation which, 
in its greed of glory and lust for conquest, has trampled on 
every treaty and violated every pledge. Our young men 
have seen a low-born Corsican mount the proud Throne of 
France, become the tyrant and master of a whole Continent, 
and place his ignoble brothers upon the ancient thrones of 
Europe. They have also seen the tenacity and courage of 
the British race, steadily resisting his power, even alone; en- 
couraging the nations to new alliances after every over- 
throw; until at last, with the help of these allies—which it 
could not have effected unaided—destroying the power of 
the enemy by land as well as by sea, hurling him from his 
usurped throne, and consigning him to a distant rock in the 
midst of the Atlantic Ocean. I cannot find in any chapter 
of history, ancient or modern, events more stupendous than 
those which followed each other so rapidly from the year 

1789 to the year 1815. 
But, in very truth, when the Revolution began it seemed 
to many as if a new day had dawned upon mankind. The 

* Begun in Harper's Bazar No. 8, Vol. XXIV. 





Republican idea which had prevailed in America was to 
prevail in Europe; there it was professed by a scanty peo- 
ple, living for the most part on the seaboard of a great con- 
tinent; here it would be followed by the great nations of the 
world. The new Republic of France promised peacefully 
to step into the seat of authority; the Ministers acquiesced ; 
the King, cowed, made no resistance. Then, I say, such 
dreams of universal peace and love came to some men as 
had never before been possible since the shepherds heard 
the message of the angels. The world was weary of war; it 
seemed to those who looked into the causes of war that not 
the restlessness or injustice of peoples, but the ambitions of 
kings, brought the miseries of war upon mankind. There 
was no end to their ambitions or to the wars. History is 
nothing but an account of one war after another; towns are 
destroyed and burned; peaceful homesteads, smiling vil- 
lages, populous countries are devastated; men are nothing 
but warriors, women nothing but the mothers of soldiers. 
Now—now—all would be changed. The French Revolu- 
tion had begun; the whole power was at last in the hands of 
the people. There was no more a King of France, but a 
King of the French People, who was nothing but a Presi- 
dent-Speaker of the nation. War should cease, and the 
reign of peace should begin, when the spear should be turn- 
ed into a spade and the sword to a ploughshare, 

With such illusions as these did many of us indulge our 
souls. As chain after chain fell from the limbs of the 
French, so we felt would fall the chains from us. We had 
—alas! they still remain—many grievous burdens to bear. 
There was not then—there is not now—any true representa- 
tion of the people; the boasted House of Commons had sunk 
—it is still in that condition—to a House of younger sons 
and nominees; liberty of the Press, liberty of public meet- 
ing, liberty to combine—these were not then existent, and 
are not now. And we were dumb. You may look in vain 
through the whole of the last century for any voice from 
the people; there was none. You may see what they were 
like in the pictures of Hogarth; but they speak not; they 
have no voice; all the laws seemed framed to keep them 
down ; to restrain them from the exercise of any power. 
What else but slavery is that when the men who work have 
no voice as to their wages, none as to the hours of their 
work, none as to the policy which restricts trade, proclaims 
wars, drives their sons to the battle like sheep to the sham- 
bles, keeps them ignorant, keeps them brutal, and when 
their brutality or their ignorance drives them into crime, 
lashes them with savage cruelty, and hangs them up by 
dozens on the shameful gallows-tree? 

These things I noted and observed, living among a rough 
and rude population. The daily sight of their rudeness and 
brutality caused me to reflect, and made me ask why these 


things should be. I still ask that question; but no longet 
in hope—because the answer is always the same. Consider, 
they say, the French Revolution and what followed. Be 
fore you trust the people with power, contemplate the havoc 
that was wrought by a people when it had that power. 

These dreams were, of a truth, soon to be rudely shaken 
these illusions were to be dispelled. Our faith in the Revo 
lution was only strengthened when the National Assembly 
changed the King’s title and called him King of the French 
we looked on unmoved when they confiscated the propert 
of the Church—was it not a Papistical Church? We re 
mained steadfast in our faith when the nobles began to emi- 
grate: had our own nobles done the same we should not 
have lamented. It was after the massacre of August and 
September that our faith began to waver; after the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal was set up; when the Reign of Terror filled 
the whole world with horror; when the people who now 
wielded, or seemed to wield, absolute power exulted in 
murder and grew drunk with blood, and, like Aholibah, 
gloried in their abominations. They murdered the King— 
it was a needless act, an act of blood and stupid revenge: 
then they murdered the innocent unfortunate Que n, after 
treatment too foul for the blacks of Dahomey, and after 
charges too terrible for the Spanish Inquisition. And then 
they consigned the tender innocent child, the Dauphin, toa 
monster who slowly tortured the reason out of his brain and 
the life out of his body. Alas! alas! where were then om 
dreamers? Who, in the face of such things as these, could 
lift up his shameful head and still demand the power 
the people? 

Yet some continued to hope. But when, after all the fine 
sentiments proclaimed at first, there was left of their national 
liberties nothing at all; when a Tyrant sat upon the Throne, 
and Freedom, in whose cause all these crimes had been com 
mitted, fled shrieking from Gallia’s shores; when the whole 
of Europe was overrun by Buonaparte’s ambitious armies— 
what was the advocate of the people left to say? 

It is now over; the cause of Freedom was betrayed and 
trampled upon; the Empire is gone; the glory of victory re 
mains, I suppose, and the tears still flow for the hundreds of 
thousands destroyed in pursuit of glory. The Emperor is a 
captive in the middle of the Atlantic Ocean, whence it is not 
likely that he will again escape; the Bourbons are back again 
with the exiled nobles; everything has gone back again—to 
outward seeming. ; 

Yet not everything. The old privileges are gone: the 
Revolution has left its mark; the people who for a brief time 
enjoyed liberty of speech will not be deprived of it again; 
there are many who read the signs of the times, and prophe- 
sy that another Revolution will follow, and yet another, and 
that the Revolutionary Cause will advance by each step and 
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take a firmer hoid of the nation. When 
France has shown that her people can gov- 
ern themselves without corruption, without 
lust of ambition, with honor and dignity— 
when, in fact, the people show the possession 
of the virtues attributed, rightly or wrongly, 
to the aristocracy, then will the Republican 
Idea seize and possess all hearts 

Who remembers now the preamble to the 
French Constitution of 1791? Is there any 
one who yet, after the roar and din of so 
many battle-fields, cares to think of that 
peaceful document, full of humanity, burn- 
ing with the love of liberty and equal rights? 
Read it 


‘‘Considering that ignorance, forgetful- 
ness, or contempt of the rights of man are 
the sole causes of public grievances and the 
corruption of government, we hereby de- 
clare :— 

‘‘First—That the great end of society is 

general happiness, 

‘Secondly—That no form of government 
is good avy further than it secures 

that object 
‘Thirdly—That all civil and political au 
thority is derived from the people. 
‘Fourthly —That equal active citizenship 
is the inalienable right of men—m1- 
nors, criminals, and insane persons ex- 
cepted.” 


These are brave sentences, and they are 
true. Alas! the truth of these sentiments 
was only proved by the crimes which, in the 
minds of some, showed their falseness. Had 
the people been true to them, none of the 
crimes which disgrace the history of the 
Revolution would have been committed: no 
handle would have been given to those who 
blaspheme the sacred name of liberty. There 
should have been another clause, to wit,— 


‘Fifthly—That it is the duty of every 
government to provide education for 
the children, especially in the exercise 
of those powers on which depend the 
welfare of the country and the gen- 
eral happiness of the people.” 


Sober people—those who value order above 
all things, and look upon liberty in personal 
action as a first thing to be secured, so that 
every man may, unmolested, carry on his 
business—have been scared, and driven even 
from the discussion of these things and the 
history of the past twenty-five years. If, 
they say, freedom leads to such massacres, 
such wars, such destruction of life, let us, 
for our part, be contented with such free- 
dom as we have, and let our rulers continue 
to remain what they are, a few families, in- 
stead of the whole nation. Let us have no 
change, if change only brings more war, 
more massacres, more bankruptcy. 

Everybody knows that the spirit of in- 
qguiry and doubt was not confined to the 
South of the Channel: it had long extended 
into this country—there was no subject, not 
even the foundation of Faith, not even nat 
ural religion, which was not questioned and 
studied from its first beginnings by the phi 
losophers of the last century, whose chief 
glory it will perhaps be to have set free the 
brains of men. Yet it may be asked, what 
philosophers conferred and disputed in the 
Precinct of St. Katherine’s by the Tower? 
Truly, none—nor did I learn the doctrines 
which I afterward held from any who were 
found within the quarter. Nor did I get 
any encouragement from my father, who en- 
tertained so great a respect for rank and au- 
thority that he would not so much as suffer 
the subject to be discussed in his presence. 
Nor did I receive any encouragement from 
my good friend and patron the Prebendary, 
who was also a great stickler for authority 
as by Divine Grace constituted, and for obe- 
dience as by Divine Law enjoined upon 
mankind. 

Yet it was mainly through this scholar 
and divine that I was led into these ways of 
thought. 

There are some boys who take as naturally 
to books as others do to ships and the sea. 
Such a boy was I; and because at home we 
had few books, for my father read but little, 
I was forever prowling about to pick up, 
beg, borrow, or buy (when I had any money) 
books—books—and always more books. It 
is strange how sometimes, in the very lowest 
huts or cottages of Ditchside in the Precinct, 
I would find a book lying forgotten, for you 
may be sure that our people read nothing, 
and for the most part were unable to read. 
But this coming to the ears of the Preben- 
dary, he was so good as to admit me to his 
own library, where, among many tall folios 
of divinity and scholarship, he possessed a 
good collection of our noblest English writ- 
ers. Here I made the acquaintance of Shake- 
speare, Ben Jonson, Spenser,and the great 
men of that time. Also, ofa later time, Dry 
den, Addison, Swift, Pope, Johnson, and 
Goldsmith. The reading ef poetry predis 
poses the heart to generous thoughts; it 
teaches a young man what is noble in man 
kind; it opens his mind to the reception of 
great hopes and unselfish ambitions. Never 
again can a man fee) that rapture of spirit 
which fails upon a boy when, in the dusty 
atmosphere of a library, while the motes 
dance as the sun pours through the windows 
upon the leather backs of the books, while, 
outside, the carts rumble up and down the 
street, he sits alone among the books, poring 
over a volume of poetry. Then the gates of 
Heaven lie open for him to gaze within; nay, 
ITeaven itself is close to him, within his reach, 
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and ready for the whole world should they 
but choose to step within. 

This Library was in the Rectory of St. 
Benet, Walbrook—a large wainscoted room 
—but the walls were covered with books so 
that they were hidden. Here I sat day after 
day, whenever I could get a few hours to 
myself. Other nourishment I found there 
besides poetry ——namely, histories, essays, 
both of argument and reasoning. One day 
I found—surely the Hand of Providence 
guided me to the place—Milton’s Essay on 
the Liberty of the Press. Who, that has read 
and considered those most noble words, can 
fail to apply them to all kinds of liberty? 
What does he say? ‘‘ Though all the winds 
of doctrine were let loose to play upon the 
earth, so Truth be in the field, we do injuri- 
ously to misdoubt her strength. Let her and 
Falsehood grapple; who ever knew Truth put 
to scorn in a free and open encounter?” 

And again, before this passage, remember 
that noble flight. ‘‘ Lords and Commons of 
England! Consider what nation it is where- 
of ye are, and whereof ye are the Governors; 
ana..on not slow and duli, but of a quick, 
ingenious, and piercing spirit; acute to in- 
vent, subtle and sinewy to discourse, not be- 
neath the reach of any point that human ca- 
pacity can soar to....Methinks I see in my 
mind a noble and puissant nation rousing 
herself like a strong man after sleep, and 
shaking her invincible locks.” And the rest 
of it. This great and mighty appeal fell upon 
my heart til! I knew every word of it. And 
in all that followed I, too, seemed to see a 
noble and puissant nation rousing herself, 
and shaking her invincible locks. I, who 
had not the words of Milton, longed to be 
the meanest of those who lifted that nation 
to its throne. 

Then I took stronger meat still; and, with 
the approbation of the Rector, I read Locke’s 
two Treatises on Government, the Leviathan 
of Hobbes, and the miscellaneous works of 
Bolingbroke, all of which gave me much 
food for reflection, and took a long time, be- 
cause I am now speaking of the work of sev- 
eral years. And presently, but now without 
the advice or sanction of my guide, I read 
the Social Contract of Rousseau, done into 
English; Voltaire’s Letters on the English Peo- 
ple, also done into our own tongue; Price on 
Civil Liberty; Paine’s Rights of Man; and 
Joel Barton’s Address to the Privileged Classes ; 
and mary others of a like character whose 
names I have now forgotten. And I read, 
partly with shame, partly with admiration, 
how the American colonists achieved their 
independence. And by this time, as may be 
understood, I very well knew that our boast- 
ed English liberties, of which we talk so 
much, harbor and cover almost as many 
grievances as any of the Continental Govern 
ments, and that an Englishman of the lower 
class is treated with almost as much oppres- 
sion, and is almost as much a slave, as French- 
man or German or Muscovite. 

Such a young man reading such books, and 
thinking on such subjects secretly, quickly 
acquires certain doctrines or maxims. Such, 
for instance, as that one man without his 
clothes is as good as another in the same con- 
dition. This, to a young man, seems one of 
those pithy sayings which mean much more 
than they say, and suggest many things. 

But the young man too often forgets that 
there are clothes of the soul as well as of the 
body. The soul puts on the raiment of edu- 
cation, manners, honor—in short, the whole 
armor of righteousness—a thing hardly to be 
attained by the ignorant kind. Again, if he 
lives, as I did, among a very rude and rough 
people, he notes their brutality daily, but he 
also notes certain virtues which are common- 
ly found among that people, as charity, gen- 
erosity, and courage. So he comes to believe 
that they have other virtues; then he is filled 
with pity and indignation in their behalf; he 
attributes their brutality to the condition in 
which they are forced to live, because they 
have no liberty at all, no share or voice in the 
government, no education, no right or power 
to unite among themselves for their own in- 
terest and advancement, because they must 
work, obey, or be flogged. Therefore he 
thinks they must of necessity become brutal, 
drunken, and profligate. Give them a share 
in the government, and they will at once as- 
sume all the virtues which at present they 
lack. And a young man, I say, falls easily 
into this belief; he is consumed with the ar- 
dent desire to set all wrongs right, to make 
all men equal, to make injustice impossible. 
And in his generous ardor he fondly believes 
that all hearts will leap for joy at the pros- 
pect of equity and justice for all. 

Those who desire everything to be imme- 
diately and henceforth forever administered 
on the principles of Divine justice and uni- 
versal honesty (which is to desire the King- 
dom of Heaven), forget always that there 
must be two parties ¢o every transaction. It 
is not, in fact, enough for the philosopher to 
take the power from King and nobles be- 
cause it is unreasonable for them to hold it 
and to keep it; he must also take care that 
the hands into which he commits that power 
should be wise in using it, strong in keeping 
it, just and merciful in administering it; else 
might the old machinery, ordered with the 
wisdom of experience, prove far better, al- 
though contrary to reason. In other words, 
I do now perceive that reason and argument 
are not everything, and that humanity may 
be ruled wisely even although unreason- 
ably. 

It is quite certain that the French nation 
were*neither wise nor just nor merciful. 


They proved themselves wholly unfit to ex- 
ercise the power absolute; they played with 
it as a school-boy plays with a bag of gun- 
powder; they destroyed themselves with it 
as the school-boy blows himself up setting 
light to the powder; they threw it away and 
lost it; they behaved exactly as their great- 
grandfathers had done—they gave it into the 
hands of a soldier to keep for them. We 
know what use he made of it. Nothing can 
be more true than the principles laid down 
in the Constitution of 1791, but before they 
were put in practice it ought to have been 
proved that the people were no longer school- 
boys, incapable of being trusted with a bag 
of powder, but arrived already at manhood 
—instructed, responsible, ready to work to- 
gether for the general good, fully possessed 
or conscierce and the fear of God. 

In this manner, then, moved by their opin- 
ions, did I—the son of one who regarded the 
Revolution from the outset with horror, who 
considered that the only hope for a nation 
was in that obedience of the people to au- 
thority—advance step by step till I had be- 
come secretary of a club, which existed for 
nothing in the world but to promote revolu- 
tion. As for George, he knew nothing of 
these things. He was no revolutionary; he 
never came to the club but on one important 
night. Iam not guilty of dragging him into 
the guilt of high-treason, because he came 
not with me, but with another. 

When I was seventeen years of age it be- 
came necessary to consider my profession. 
First, there seemed no likelihood of obtain- 
ing one of the posts attached to the Hospital, 
of which there are not many. Secondly, I 
had no calling to the sacred office of minister 
in the Church; therefore it was useless to 
consider the Universities. And I had no such 
love of law or medicine as to make me wish 
to enter either of these professions. Truth 
to say, 1 had in me little ambition. It seem- 
ed to me the happiest lot to sail my bark in 
smooth backwaters—out of the greater dan- 
gers, if not quite out of the way of tempta- 
tion. The arena attracted me not; I neither 
~ared to contemplate the fight of the gladia- 
tor nor to take part in it. Therefore it was 
with great joy that I received, through the 
influence and interest of the Master of the 
Hospital, the Hon. Colonel Digby, an ap- 
pointment as one of the clerks in the Admi- 
ralty, at Somerset House. Unless one is very 
lucky so as to havea friend at Court, one has 
to buy such an appointment, and it costs from 
three to five hundred pounds. Once appoint- 
ed, though the salary is small, there are many 
advantages, for the work is light; there is no 
dismissal at the caprice of a Jack-in-office; 
and in some departments, where there are 
perquisites (sometimes called bribes), it is 
reckoned that the post of senior clerk is as 
good as that of purser of a first-rate, without 
the disagreeable necessity of going to sea or 
into action. 

I had therefore to be at my desk in Som- 
erset House every day. This circumstance 
also advanced me in the path which was 
leading me (and others with me) to destruc- 
tion. In this way: On my return I fell 
into the custom of repairing to one of the 
numerous coffee-houses and taverns which 
abound in Fleet Street, Ludgate Hill, Cheap- 
side, and other places of resort, there to sit 
and listen, or perhaps join in the conversa- 
tion, which was now universally directed to 
the important events daily reported from 
France. From the moment when the Third 
Estate constituted themselves a National As 
sembly there were two parties in every coffee- 
room—those who approved of the step and 
those who were against it. The events which 
followed (all in the same year of 1789), while 
they narrowed the former party, also deepen- 
ed the difference of opinion, and caused the 
debates of rival politicians to rage more fu- 
riously. The friends of the British Consti- 
tution could not, for instance, look on with- 
out expressions of dissent while the property 
of the Church was confiscated and while the 
nobles began to emigrate by thousands. Why, 
before the middle of the year 1792 there were 
40,000 émigrés in England, most of them in 
London. Many of these were the bishops 
and priests, most were nobles; some were of 
lower class, who came over I know not why. 
They lived in great poverty, even the great- 
est lords, who had been formerly so rich and 
magnificent. Some taught French,some dan- 
cing, some drawing; some played the violin 
at the theatres; some became cooks, some 
barbers. All were so many witnesses of the 
popular fury, all called out aloud upon the 
crimes of a nation ruled by its common peo- 
ple. Religion, Order, Authority, Faith—all 
alike, these exiles declared—were trodden 
under foot and despised. As for the events 
which followed immediately, they were such 
as to alienate from the cause all but those 
who believed devoutly that these things were 
but deplorable accidents, and that the better 
sense of the people would prevail. 

In the coffee-houses I presently discovered 
that a man’s occupation has a great deal more 
to do with his political opinions than his 
sense of justice. I now believe that the sense 
of justice, which is a natural instinct in sav- 
age man, may be blunted and even killed in 
a more polite age. I mean that when the 
restoration of justice would cause a diminu- 
tion of wealth, there are few men who desire 
or would consent to it. This is a lesson 
which one learns by degrees. 

For example: at the Cock, the Mitre, and 
the Rainbow, houses of resort for the Tem- 
plars and the lawyers of Lincoln’s Inn, I 
found everywhere great eagerness to discuss, 
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and to dispute whatever subject was discuss- 
ed. And on tlie principles of national free- 
dom I found among the gentlemen of the 
robe readiness to acknowledge willingly what- 
ever could be proved by argument and rea- 
son. As to the application of principles to 
actual practice, as by the restoration to the 
whole people of an equal share in the Gov- 
ernment, then, if you please, with one con- 
sent they drew back. What! cut the very 
ground from under their feet? Why, the 
people would have swift justice, open to all, 
with no delays, no chicanery, and at no ex- 
pense. What would be the lawyers if the 
people had their way? 

‘* Sir,” said the lawyers, with one consent, 
‘* we live by this existing state of things. De- 
stroy that, and you destroy us. Doubtless 
you are quite right, but yet we will have no- 
thing to do with you.” 

Again, if you went into the taverns lower 
down the street, where the tradesmen mostly 
congregate, there was never observed the 
least tenderness toward one who professed 
the principles of the Revolution. Such a 
one was regarded as a dangerous traitor, a 
subverter, one Who would destroy order and 
cripple trade. All believed firmly that the 
crimes of France would be repeated on Eng 
lish soil. With them the rule of the people 
meant the lawlessness of the mob, and the 
merchants believed that the Gordon riots, 
when the mob held the town for two days, 
would be but a flea-bite compared with the 
condition of things should we imitate the 
French. In short, I now understand that 
those who favored French principles, and 
would have put them into practice, consisted 
of a handful, though a noisy handful, of fa- 
natical men, mostly young, together with a 
great body of the better class of working- 
men, who had begun to think before they 
had been provided with the elements of 
knowledge. 

** Selfishness,” said my friends, ‘‘ with the 
rich is more powerful than the sense of jus- 
tice.” It certainly is; yet we made the great- 
est of all mistakes when we fondly imagined 
that those virtues which are feeble, altogether 
lacking, in men of substance, education, and 
urbanity, must necessarily be conspicuous 
in those of ignorance, rudeness, and poverty. 
While I was thus drifting, as it were, along 
a current leading me into the perilous waters 
of conspiracy, an accident occurred which 
greatly accelerated my progress. Among the 
thousands of émigrés and exiles who crowded 
over during the first year was one named the 
Marquis de Rosnay, who came—why, I know 
not—to live in the Precinct. He was very 
poor, but his pride equalled his poverty. He 
had with him two servants (a man and his 
wife), both old. He was himself old, past 
seventy years of age. He had lived in Eng- 
land many years before the Revolution. | 
believe he had even been Ambassador at the 
Court of St.James’s; he spoke English clearly, 
if not fluently. As for his old friends,of whom 
he must have had many, for he spoke famil- 
iarly of the Court of George the Second, and 
of the great men of that time, he would not 
seek out any. He lived in this remote and 
obscure part of London in order to be con- 
cealed from their pity or their charity. A 
small house belonging to the Hospital—'twas 
in St. Katherine’s Square—sufliced for him 
and his humble retinue, and on what private 
resources he lived I cannot say. 

He was a beautiful old gentleman to look 
at, not tall, but upright still, not as yet bow- 
ed by his weight of years. He looked al- 
ways as if he had that moment left the hands 
of his valet and his perruquier; his linen and 
his lace were of the whitest; his coat and 
waistcoat the most spotless; his face always 
calm, noble, and dignified. One could never 
at any time, and whatever the conversation, 
observe in him the least impatience or anger 
at the reverse of fortune which had trans- 
ferred him from a great palace in the coun- 
try to a little house in St. Katherine’s. He 
preserved the grand manner in this retreat, 
and conversed with me as if he were still the 
Ambassador and I a young gentleman in 
whom he took a kindly interest. Yet, ‘al- 
though his appearance and bearing were 
such that no one could presume upon the 
least liberty, his voice and his speech were 
as gentle and as sweet as those of any girl. 

He found me out; he made me talk to 
him; he drew me on gently, little by little, 
until I spoke freely of myself, my reading, 
and my opinions; he received my confidences 
with patience—never could I speak to any 
one freely as to the Marquis; he encouraged 
me. 

To this day I have never been able to learn 
what. opinions he really held. Once he said 
to me: ‘‘ Young man, it is fifty years and 
more since I first heard discussions on these 
subjects which now interest you-—-and the 
whole world—so deeply. I have sat at ta- 
bles where Voltaire, Diderot, D’Alembert, 
even your Bolingbroke freely considered the 
sovereignty of the people. I have lived to 
see these ideas put in practice across the 
ocean. I have expected, a long time, to see 
it prevail in France, where there is more re- 
spect paid to reason and the art of logic than 
—perhaps—in Great Britain. It is interest- 
ing to have seen the ideas of one’s youth ac- 
tually carried out by my own people. If I 
was not so old that instruction comes too 
late, it would be useful for me to observe 
the things which naturally follow when the 
people have assumed the sovereignty. Asa 
natural result, I am here, and my estates— 
where are they?” He shrugged his shoulders 
and took a pinch of snuff. ‘‘ You do well, 
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young man, to think of these things. If, as 
seems likely ’’—it was when Flanders was 
first overrun by the Republican troops— 
‘these prince iples are to be forced upon the 
world at the point of the bayonet, you who 
have mastered the subject may rise to great 
distinction. The Revolution has begun with 
the gambols of a child not yet able to restrain 
himself, It will settle down. To what? A 
Dictatorship? A. Republic of the Roman 
kind? A pure Democracy? I watch and 
wait. The people will have leaders. Talk 
what you please of equal governments; that 
of the people will be a government by their 
leaders and their idols of the moment. Is 
that too, then, an illusion? Perhaps: from 
one illusion to another, and then back again 
—as you English whip your criminals—so 
mankind are led. Learn to profit by the il- 
lusion of others. Lead, unless you wish to 
be driven. Under the most equal form of 
government, unless you wish to be governed, 
be yourself the King.” 

With such language did the Marquis lead 
me on. How I came to join at last the club 
where you have already seen me matters not; 
it was then a necessary step in the progress 
of a Revolutionary that he should join a 
club. 

What was my astonishment when, after I 
had taken the oath of secrecy, and had my 
eyes unbound, I saw seated at the table with 
the company none other than the old Mar- 
quis himself, the victim and natural enemy 
of Revolution, and our school-master and or- 
ganist, Richard Archer! 

‘You are one of us now,” said the latter; 

‘T have long waited for your coming. You 
have been watched. Ha! Let us have a lit- 
tle patience, and then—then—” He set his 
teeth, and caught his breath, hissing. Had 
what he hoped come to pass, I believe that 
there would have been no monster of Robes- 
—_ party more blood-thirsty and more 
relentless than Richard Archer. ‘* We are 
organized; we are thousands strong; we shall 
rise over the whole country at once. Man 
alive! there will be such things in London 
as these rich and greasy citizens have never 
so much as imagined when Wapping and 
Shadwell and the Precinct pour their armies 
of emancipated slaves into Threadneedle 
Street and Cheapside.” 

It is pleasing,” said the Marquis, with 
great sweetness, ‘‘to sit in the company of 
this Sublime Society of Snugs, of whom I 
am one—I have become a Snug ”—he looked 
round him with a smile—‘‘ and to hear from 
their lips the doctrines which were formerly 
the secret possession of nobles and _ philoso- 
phers. There has been a general diffusion of 
principles; the world has become a creature 
who reasons. I recognize my masters, and 
watch them with interest. In Paris I was 
compelled to fly from them. This ardent 
youth ’”’—he laid his hand upon Archer's 
shoulder—‘‘ pants to become a Danton, or a 
Marat, or a Robespierre. Perhaps he will; it 
is quite possible. When you sit in the church 
to-morrow, Nevill, you will hear behind the 
hymn tune the air of ‘Qa ira.’ If you pass 
the school, you may fancy that the master is 
teaching the innocent children the Rights of 
Man. You yourself, my young friend, will 
never be a Marat. You may, however, aspire 
to become a Bailly or a Lafayette. Here, 
you see, I watch and study my masters.” 

The societies which then grew up like 
mushrooms in every town, whether they 

called themselves the Friends of the Pe ople, 
or the Corresponding Society, or the Consti- 
tutional Society, or the Association for Dis- 
seminating Political Knowledge, or anything 
else, were neither more nor less than Revo- 
lutionary Societies. The addresses which 
were ordered and circulated everywhere by 
these societies, though they claimed no more 
than a reformed Parliament, were revolu- 
tionary, because the authors of the address 
knew well from the history of the National 
Assembly what would foilow such a Reform. 
What but a Revolutionary spirit could have 
dictated the following passage, contained in 
the address of the Constitutional Society to 
the Jacobin Club in Paris? 

‘In contemplating the political condition 
of nations, we cannot conceive a more dia- 
bolical system of government than that which 
has been gener: ully practised over the world 
to feed the avarice and to gr: ilify the wicked- 
ness of ambition; the fraternity of the human 
race has been destroyed, as if the several na- 
tions of the earth had been created by rival 
gods. As if one can now realize the objec- 
tion, that there was never a time when there 
was any fraternity of the human race!” 

So widely spread were these sentiments, so 
numerous were these societies, so general 
was the discontent of the people, that I am 
astonished when I think about this time that 
the uprising which we expected and looked 
for daily never took place, greatly to the dis- 
appointment of our French friends, who most 
confidently counted upon it. I know that 
the various societies in London, such as the 
Friends of the People, meeting at Freema- 
sons’ Tavern, the London C orresponding So- 
ciety of Exeter Change, and the Three Tuns, 
Borough, were prepared for such a rising of 
the English people. That there was none, 
was averted, I am convinced, by the national 
horror at the Revolution: ary Tribunal, the 
Reign of Terror, and the trial and execution 
of the Queen. All sober men withdrew, rea- 
son and logic hid their heads; it was felt that 
such evils as we groaned under were far more 
tolerable than the reign of Robespierre and 
his miscreant crew. 


(to BE CONTINUED.) 
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rPFVHE Second Assembly Ball, which took 

place at the concert-room of the Madison 
Square Garden building on February 5th, to- 
gether with the Patriarchs’, at Delmonico’s, a 
few days later, marked the declining hours 
of New York’s fashion carnival, and the near 
approach of the Lenten season. Few people, 
perhaps, realize exactly what the Assembly 
means to American society. In point of fact 
and interest, it is one of the all too few pretty 
social traditions which the fabric of society 
supports, and has been able to maintain 
throughout the kaleidoscopic changes in 
American social history. A glance at its 
past will show of what ancient lineage the 
Assembly boasts. Long before the Revolu- 
tionary war Assemblies were held at Alex- 
andria, then a very fashionable town, and 
also at other places throughout Virginia. 
As early as 1740 dancing assemblies were 
held in staid old Quaker Philadelphia, much 
to the horror and despair of the Friends of 
that day, who viewed with consternation 
this encroachment upon their simple mode 
of living, these foreign fads and fancies, the 
attendant extravagancies in dress, the flirta- 
tions, and to them dreadful dissipations 
which followed in the wake of the Assembly. 
In those primitive times the subscribers were 
all men, each one being taxed the overpow- 
ering sum of forty shillings. It must be re- 
membered, however, that forty shillings rep- 
resented an imposing sum of money in the 
pre-Revolutionary days. The menw consist- 
ed of *‘ pickled oysters and bread-and-butter.’ 
What they drank is not so clearly stated, but 
it can be safely put forward that this part of 
the bill of fare was well cared for. When 
we contrast ‘‘ pickled oysters and bread-and- 
butter” with Sherry’s menu of bouillon en 
tasse, huitres Bechamel aux truffes, terrapin, 
aspic de foie gras, gelée aux fruits, cham- 
pagne, etc., one wonders at the marvellous 
improvement and endurance in the short 
space of one hundred and fifty years in the 
appetites and digestions of the é/ite of our 
American social world. 

Blank cards did not exist, and all invita- 
tions were printed or written on the backs 
of playing-cards. Thus Mrs. Willing, or Miss 
Hopkinson, or, let us say, a Tilghman, re- 
ceived her invitation from the jack of dia- 
monds, the queen of clubs, or the king of 
hearts. One of these invitations ran thus: 
‘*The gentlemen of the Army present their 
compliments to Mrs. Jeykell, and beg the fa- 
vour of her company to a@ ball at the State- 
Houseon Monday next. Saturday,September 
20th, 1755.” This Mrs. Jeykell was a cele- 
brated belle in her day, a daughter of Edward 
Shippen, first Mayor of the Quaker City. 
Carriages too were rareties in those early 
periods of society, and it was no uncommon 
sight to see ladies going to the Assembly on 
horseback in all their feathers and furbelows. 
What a sight it would make if one of our 
society leaders rode down Fifth Avenue, we 
will say, at eleven o'clock at night, clad in 
one of Worth’s elaborate creations, and in 
cased in a dream of an evening wrap from 
Pingot or Félix, for the purpose of reviving 
colonial customs! Here is an opportunity 
for immortal fame. The dowagers usually 
indulged in a rubber of whist while the dan- 
cing was going on; “ wall-flowers” existed 
even at that remote period, and the music 
was usually furnished by colored fiddlers. 
Even as far back as the middle of the last 
century there were rival ‘‘ cliques” or ‘‘sets” 
in the fashionable world, often caused by 
political controversy, and Philadelphia saw 
the Cotillon Party spring up to antagonize 
the City Assembly. With the breaking out 
of the war of the Revolution, the Assembly 
and other kindred trivialities passed momen- 
tarily out of existence. The same gallants 
who, with their satin coats and ruffles, their 
dress hangers and powdered perukes, flirting 
and carousing away their time, gave way at 
once to the colonial soldier, ready to fight and 
die if need be for the new republic; and with- 
in a stone’s-throw of where the City Assem- 
bly used to meet in joyous company the 
Declaration of Independence was read, the 
Liberty Bell pealed forth its tocsin ‘of de- 
fiance to old England, and later still the first 
Congress of the United States met in solemn 
conclave. 

The City Assembly was revived in 1800, 
with a subscription of twenty dollars, and 
endured until 1815. There was then an in- 
terregnum until 1817, when an attempt was 
made to resuscitate it, but finding the Cotillon 
Party too strongly intrenched in : social favor, 
the attempt was abandoned and not renewed 
until 1825, when the Cotillon Party gave up 
the ghost, and the Assembly strode once 
more to the fore, and has remained in active 
operation up to the present day, giving every 
year a series of magnificent balls, attended 
by the descendants of all that is aristocratic 
in Philadelphia society, and also by priv- 
ileged guests from all parts of the country. 

The early days of New York society were 
considerably hampered by the ponderous 
gayety of her Dutch settlers. The Patroons 
were rather a “frumpy set,” little given to 
the frivolities of this life, so that it was not 
until the coming of President and Mrs. 
Washington to New York, with their numer- 
ous circle of friends and their Anglo-colonial 
ceremonials and customs, that New York 
society received the humanizing influences 
. a less formal social fabric, and began to 

en its eyes to the possibilities of the future. 

The French Ambassador and his charming 





wife helped on in this good work, and what 
with Mrs. Washington giving teas, holding 
receptions, inaugurating “danci ing asse smblies, 
New York during its career as capital of the 
young nation, saw its social habits and beliefs 
transformed. New York has, during that 
period of its existence since the Revolution, 
undergone greater and more graphic changes 
throughout the ensemble of its social order 
than any other of our Eastern cities. The 
enormous influx of wealth from all parts of 
the country, the building up of great fortunes 
right here in the city itself, the financial de- 
cadence of many of the old Knickerbocker 
families, has made it an impossibility to main- 
tain that entire exclusiveness which the scions 
of the old families so dearly wish for. It is 
but natural, therefore, that many of its tra- 
ditions have been rudely shattered and cast 
aside; new people have come to the front, 
and their advent into society has brought 
with it frequent disruption of their social 
habits and amusements. The Assembly of 
New York has, for these reasons, had a 
checkered career. It has been maintained in 
one form or the other throughout this cen- 
tury, sometimes as the Assembly or the 
Ladies’ Ball; there have also been cotillon 
parties, which were, however, mere dancing 
classes. 

The Assembly as it exists to-day consists 
of these fifty subscribers, and was first or- 
ganized in 1883: Mrs. Astor, Mrs. Francis 
R. Appleton, Mrs. James A. Burden, Mrs. 
Isaac Bell, Mrs. George 8. Bowdoin, Mrs. 
Lloyd Bryce, Mrs. George Bend, Mrs. Chap- 
man, Mrs. 8. V. R. Cruger, Mrs. Edward L. 
Cottenet, Mrs. Brockholst Cutting, Mrs. But- 
ler Duncan, Mrs. James G. K. Duer, Mrs. 
William A. Duer, Mrs.T. Addis Emmet, Mrs. 
Stuyvesant Fish, Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry, Mrs. 

Burrall Hoffman, Mrs. Frederic Rhine- 
lander Jones, Mrs. De Lancey Kane, Mrs. 
Jobn Kean, Mrs. Luther Kountze, Mrs. Adolf 
Ladenburg, Mrs. Prescott Lawrence, Mrs. J. 
Pierpont Morgan, Mrs. John March, Mrs. 
John Minturn, Mrs. Ogden Mills, Mrs. New- 
bold Morris, Mrs. Ward McAllister, Mrs. 
William D. Morgan, Mrs. Charles A. Post, 
Mrs. Edward T. Potter, Mrs. William Evans 
Rogers, Mrs. Reginald Rives, Mrs. Philip 
Schuyler, Mrs. Sheldon, Mrs. Paran Stevens, 
Mrs. W. Schermerhorn, Mrs. W. W. Sherman, 
Mrs. A. Van Rensselaer, Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Mrs. Sidney Webster, Mrs. Ar- 
thur Welman, Mrs. Robert Winthrop, Mrs. 
Egerton Winthrop, Jun., Mrs. James M. Wa- 
terbury, Mrs. Orme Wilson, Mrs. Lucius K. 
Wilmerding, and Miss Whitney. 

In choosing these fifty subscribers an ef- 
fort is made, in a friendly and dignified spir- 
it, to select its members from among those 
families who are identified with what is best 
and oldest in New York’s social legend. The 
annual subscription is $100, and the affairs 
of the Assembly are relegated to an Execu- 
tive Committee of seven of the subscribers: 
Mrs. Astor, chairwoman; Mrs. Charles A. 
Post, secretary: Mrs. Charles Burrall Hoff- 
man, treasurer; together with Mrs. J. G. K. 
Duer, Mrs. Sidney Webster, Miss Whitney, 
and Mrs. Frederic Rhinelander Jones, form- 
ing the committee proper. Each subscriber 
has the privilege of resigning temporarily, 
either on account of family bereavement, ill- 
ness, or continued absence from the city. 
All vacancies in the subscription list are fill- 
ed by the committee, its members being ladies 
of extended experience in social functions. 
Its affairs are wisely administered, with gen- 
eral satisfaction to all. It has been the usual 
custom to give three Assembly Balls every 
season until the present one, when the num- 
ber was cut down to two. To each ball each 
subscriber now receives twelve invitations 
—five for ladies and seven for gentlemen— 
with the additional privilege of two extra 
invitations, supposedly issued to strangers or 
distinguished visitors from out of town. Each 
invitation contains the names of all the sub- 
scribers and the names of the four ladies 
who have been selected as the Reception 
Committee. On the occasion of the second 
Assembly these ladies were Mrs. Charles A. 
Post, Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mrs. Brock- 
holst Cutting, and Mrs. William Evans Rog- 
ers. These four ladies stood in line at the 
entrance to the concert-room to receive the 
guests, Mrs. Post at their head. In the door- 
way stands a man-servant, who announces 
the names of the guests as they enter the 
room. This is a very trying moment, par- 
ticularly as Jeems in the doorway is utterly 
reckless in his use of the letter 2, and to be 
called Mr. Happteton or Miss’Argous at such 
a supreme moment is, to say the least, ener- 
vating. After supper, at about 1.30 a.M., 
Mr. George Bend led a cotillon in the Eng- 
lish style, dancing with Mrs. Prescott Law- 
rence. 

The concert-room, in which the Assemblies 
have been held this year, occupies that cor- 
ner in the Madison Square Garden building 
over the café, 7. e., the Madison Avenue and 
Twenty-sixth Street corner. The governing 
idea of the architects has been to provide 
as elaborate an interior as possible. It is a 
hall to be used for balls, classical concerts, 
and, on occasion, for great dinners. The 
room is Louis XVI. in style, but throughout 
has a feeling of Italian Renaissance. The 
ceiling is the richest part of the room, with 
panels splendidly covered with ornamenta- 
tion in stucco. Some idea may be formed of 
this ceiling’s elaborate character when it is 
stated that it took forty-two men seven 
months to complete it. There are balconies 
on either side, two rows of boxes at the far 
end, and a balcony over that. The stage is 
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at the Madison Avenue end, and is large 
enough to seat an orchestra of one hundred 
musicians, besides chorus and soloists. The 
prevailing colors in the decorations are white, 
cream, gold, and a pale green, the portiéres 
being of the latter color, a fleur-de-lis the 
pattern, heavily embroidered in gold, and 
manufactured from special designs at Lyons 
for this room. Davey’s floral decorations 
were simple, but in admirable good taste. 
The stage was a mass of ferns, palms, and 
firs. In fact, Lander and his fifteen men 
were almost hidden from sight. The very 
elaborate character of the concert-room’s 
decoration prevents any attempt at serious 
work on the part of the florist. The hall is 
lighted throughout by electricity, the bulbs 
on the side walls being white, and those sus- 
pended from the ceiling and forming part of 
the chandelier a delicate shade of pale yel- 
low, producing a beautiful, soft, and mellow 
light. When fully completed, this room will 
cost the company all of $300,000. Its acous- 
tic qualities as a concert-hall have not been 
tried as yet, but as a ballroom, for its size it 
has not its equal in this country. 
Harry P. Mawson. 


ANSWERS T0 CORRKSPONDENTS. 
A Constant Reaper.—Ask your physician to recom- 
mend a specialist who will treat the eyelashes and 


remove superfluous hair. 
Paut. Pry.—Get a grayish blne dress for the 
fourteen years. The cake and chocolate are sufficient, 









Consalt your physician about the pimples. 

a favorite pertume for sachet powder, also hel 

A. H. R.—Uniless you can find a mutual acquaint 
ance, we do not see how you can very well meet the 
man. Possibly the circumstances would justify your 
mother, or any married woman of your family, in 
sending him a card, and then presenting him to you 

Many Jane.—A card is sufficient, except for tie re+ 
ception, for which send written regret. Attend your 
caller to the drawing-room door, but not beyond it. 
Why not have sash curtains of white India silk for the 
dining-room, and pale yellow for the library? Do not 






tie them back, but slide them on tiny bra s. A 
cracker jar, unless very iarge, Is quite appropriate for 
your afternoon tea-table 

E. G. L.—Either attend the “‘ at home,” or send yout 
card on the date given. 

Queny.—Say, “ Yes, Mrs Browt 
Never * Yes, ma’am,” or “* No, sir.” 

Mus. F. J. P.—Leave cards, with P.P.C. written or 
engraved in the corner, on all your jis t: or if your 
time be too short for that, send the cards by mail 

Two Co..eGre Ginis.—Certainly, write “ Mr.” before 
the man’s name, or * Esq.” after it. 





“No, Miss Smith.” 








CurysanturmMuM.—A written invitation will be snit- 
able for your supper party. You can have oysters in 
various styles, cold game, salads, terrapin, croquettes, 








patés, salmon, with ices, biscuit, jéiies, coffee, and 
wines. 

Inquiner.—Have a very small card engraved with 
the child’s name and date of birth, and enclose it with 
your Mr. and Mrs. card. 

Jessioa.—We don’t very well see how you conld pre- 
sent aman to a woman whose name you do not know 

Carouine.—It depends entirely upon the style of 
wedding you contemplate. You could hardly have a 
church wedding, even without a reception, in less than 
two months; or with 
propose a quiet house wedding, there is nothing but 
your feeling to dictate the length of time you should 
allow to elapse : 

Youne Housr-Keerer.—Send your cards the same as 
for a tea, serving simple refreshment, only substituting 
coffee for tea. 
8S. 8.—Why not havea breakfast at twelve o'clock ? 

ave music, some mandolins if obtainable, plenty of 
flowers, and a d ainty repast which your guests will re- 
member for its elegance rather than for its profusion. 

Mrs. M. L. L.- invit ations should always be in the 
mother’s name. A yourg-girl is not supposed to en- 
tertain alone. 

Herttorrorr.—1. Mrs. A.'s card sent on the date is 
quite sufficient. 2. It is exhaustive in the matter of 
cards; but you must leave cards for each of the ladies 
They will, of course, pay you a call or leave cards upon 
you, 3. Correspondents’ letters should be signed with 
the full name, of course not for publication. The Ba- 
zary is happy to answer as rapidly and as completely as 
possible questions from its readers, 

A. F. M.—A gentleman is supposed to walk upon the 
side nearest the curb, and regulates the offer of his arm 
accordingly. Itis neither graceful nor comfortable tor 
a man to walk with a woman on each arm, though 
there are times when it must be done. Manners and 
Social Usages is the best book for your purpose, 

M. B. P.—A table cover in Persian embroidery of 
light colors would be pretty in such a room; or you 
can make one of light brocade finished with a gold or 
silver fringe. 

‘Twenty-yeaR Sunsortprr.—Have an engraved re- 
ception card for the occasion, enclosing with it the 
card of your nephew. Your wedding dress, with the 
addition you suggest, will be suitable. Cards sent to 
a reception count the same as personal attendance. 
The Mr. and Mrs. cards are separate, a8 in so many 
cases you leave two of your husband’s with one of 
your own. Address your invitation to the Misses 
Smith. 

Isanet.—Have short curtains of India silk at your 
small window, and curtains of the same in front of the 
bookcases. Have your portiéres of heavy material of 
colors on the room side to harmonize with each inte- 
rior, then let the lining which will show on the hail 
side be of terra-cotta India silk in both cases. Hang 
your portraits anywhere except in your drawing-room. 

Sunscutmer.—Y our attendance upon the church cere- 
mony would seem to end your obligation, although if 
you feel very kindly disposed, why not call upon the 
young couple? 

Scnsoniuee.—There is no objection to your cards 
being sent out in Lent for an affair to take place later 
The observance of Lent is supposably a matter of reli- 
gious feeling more than of soci: al “* form.’ 

Graocr.—Your “coffee” or “tea” counts for both 
yourself and your guest, your calling obligations re- 
maining the same. 

Pozziep Sussoeiser.—Your treatment of such an 
introduction is entirely optional ; if you desire to con- 
tinue an acquaintance thus formed, do so in the usual 
way. It is safe to address any man ip society as Mr 
Judges and doctors are more often addressed by their 
**titles.” This should not be done, howe ver, Without 
adding the name—as “ Judge Brown,’ **“ Dr. Smith.” 

Mes. H. C. M.—To remove oj] stains from carpets 
make a paste of fuller’s-earth and rain-water, and 
spread over the stain. When thoroughly dry brush it 
off. It is said this will not injure even the most deli- 
cate fabrics. 

i.—Quackenboss’s Rhetoric takes up the subject of 
styles of versification 

Miss A. L. B.—The embroidery is done on the gown 
after it is fitted. Such work is done here, and is very 

















F. M. W., East Boston.—The potash spoken of in 
Miss Corson’s article can be combined with the ordi- 
nary food in form of cream of tartar, the acid tar- 
trate of potash, which is derived from the grape; or 
as the bromide, carbonate, or citrate of potassium, all 
of which are refined forms of pearlash. The action 
of either form is cathartic, diuretic, and refrigerant; 
the dose may extend from a salt-spoonful of the cream 
of tartar as an aperient, to the quantity for a strong 
cathartic. The familiar Rochelle salts are the acid 
tartrate of potash combined with carbonate of soda. 
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MELOPE. 
BY REV. THERON BROWN. 


TO Daniel sat in judgment then; 
N No prisoner's friend stood by. 
The Lord, who heard Susannah’s prayer, 

Seemed sleeping in the sky; 

And hatred had but one decree, 

Relentless to condemn. 

Alas, that day for Melope, 

The maid of Bethlehem! 


They piled the fagots high in sight 
Of half the gaping town; 

Her eyes but saw in silent fright 
Her tierce accusers’ frown. 

Then, shrinking, from the earth she raised 
Her face unstained with shame. 

The pile was lit, the death fire blazed, 
And wrapped her form in flame. 


In vain. Its rage could only flush 
Her cheek with holier charm; 
Like angel in the burning bush, 
She stood untouched and calm. 
When, lo! (for Heaven was not asleep) 
The flames that flashed in air, 
Blown out as by a whirlwind’s sweep, 
Had left but embers there. 


Her false accusers fled amazed, 
The thronging watchers call: 
‘*The maid is pure! The Lord be praised! 
She did no wrong at all.” 
And, awed by her divine defence, 
They hasted rev'rently 
‘To bear the gentle martyr thence, 
By God’s own sign set free. 


But where the fire had round her burned 
They caught a fragrance sweet, 
For all the living coals were turned 
To roses at her feet. 
Her innocence perfumed the place 
Where slander sought her doom, 
And over Hate’s malignant face 
Smiled Virtue’s tender bloom. 


O Melope! thy trial, cast 
In sterner times than ours, 

Hath left unwithered from the past 
Thy beauteous martyr flowers. 

Still for thy wrong by Heaven redressed, 
In sweet red roses flame 

The embers of that fiery test 
That saved thy saintly name 


“THAT OTHER GIRL.” 
BY EDITH ROBINSON. 
I. 
NE—two—three—four—five! Oh dear!” 
She did that every morning—that is, 
counted the strokes of the factory bell, in the 
hope that she had awakened too early, and 
that the bell would only clang out four times, 
leaving her a whole delicious hour longer to 
lie in bed. But it never did. “Five!” al- 
ways knelled out to warn her that she had 
not a minute to spare, unless she would swal- 
low her breakfast whole and, worse yet, run 
the risk of being late to her work, and so en- 
countering the ‘superintendent’ s frown, and, 
what was even more to be dreaded, having 
her pay cut down on Saturday night. 

Besides, the coffee would be stone cold if 

she were late at breakfast. The rules of the 
corporation boarding-house, in which Lois 
had a little back room three flights up, were 
fully as stringent as those of the great cotton 
factory opposite, whose operatives it lodged 
and fed. And Lois liked coffee, even though 
the beverage, as prepared at the table where 
she sat three times a day, bore no resemblance 
to the delicious concoction worthy of the 
name. It was thickened with grounds in- 
stead of cream; and if one were late, she 
was apt to get even than her due share of 
grounds, for the worthy proprietor of the 
factory boarding-house meted out drink and 
viands with the even hand of justice—so 
many ‘‘ heads,” so much coffee and water. 
But as he did not observe the time-honored 
rule of allowing due proportion for the pot’s 
share, the last few cups that trickled out were 
half sediment that, for lack of time to allow 
to settle, the girls usually drank. There was 
something uncanny in Se propr ietor’s always 
alluding to them as ‘‘heads,” being sugges- 
tive of bodiless personalities or the horrible 
German ‘‘ watcher.” 

‘‘Oh dear!” repeated Lois. ‘‘ Why can’t 
I wake up an hour early just once? Oh, for 
five minutes longer in bed!” But the five 
minutes had stretched themselves out to ten 
before she had summoned resolution to arise, 
and then, in spite of her hurrying hap-hazard 
through her toilette, the long table in the din- 
ing-room was nearly deserted when she at 
last descended. 

The steak was tougher than ever in its 
cold, sodden condition, and the bread, of 
which she tried to make a meal after a few 
unsatisfactory mouthfuls of the meat, was 
sour. German scientists say that a slight de- 
gree of sourness in bread is by no means 
detrimental to the health; but no science, of 
whatsoever nationality, has as yet advanced 
the idea that sour bread is an agreeable arti- 
cle of diet. The coffee was undrinkable,even 
by a factory girl accustomed to having her 
tea and her coffee boiled, even to having the 
grounds of both boiled together as a substi- 
tute for café noir at dinner. Lois gave up 

her attempt at breakfast in despair, and has- 
tily gulped down a glass of water, which was 
the only beverage at hand that should have 

been boiled, and hurried out of the now de- 
serted dining-room. 





The girls had not far to go from the board- 
ing-house to the factory—only across the 
street, in fact—but it was considered neces- 
sary to have their hats adjusted at just the 
rigbt angle, to wear their lace-trimmed cotton 
dresses, and to crimp and curl their hair into 
the most ‘‘stylish”— Heaven forgive the 
word !—coiffures. 

The factory was a brick building, three 
stories in height, extending nearly the entire 
length of a long narrow street, on the other 
side of which stood the corporation board- 
ing-houses. In front of the factory was a 
canal some ten or twelve feet wide, lying 
between grassy banks. But in spite of the 
care with which the sloping sides were kept, 
and the immaculate neatness of the strip of 
grass-plot between the bank and the factory, 
the whole place was gloomy in the extreme. 
Except at high noon, the sun never shone in 
the street, and the dark stagnant waters of 
the canal added the last touch of desponden- 
cy to the impression given by the buildings. 
One felt sure that lobsters and horn-pout and 
eels, those uncanny denizens of the watery 
world, abounded in the moat. It was spanned 
by a drawbridge in the middle of its extent, 
over which the factory operatives passed in 
and out to their work three times a day. 
They were allowed three-quarters of an hour 
at noon to swallow their dinner, the rest of 
the process of digestion being omitted for 
lack of time. The brief interval was consid- 
erably shortened by the girls changing their 
gowns again as the great factory bell struck 
twelve, and taking their hair out of the curl- 
papers and crimping-pins, in order to make 
themselves presentable in the eyes of an ob- 
servant world. A sensitive person would 
have sunk into hopeless melancholia in about 
three days spent amid such surroundings. 

The day’s work began at six o'clock. As 
the girls scattered to their respective rooms, 
the first thing to be done was to put on the 
old gowns in which they worked, as the cot- 
ton lint which filled the air would soon have 
spoiled the freshest attire. Then each girl 
had a certain area around her own loom to 
sweep, after which the business of the day 
began, and the ceaseless whir of the great 
spindles drowned any attempt at conversa- 
tion. Even had they been inclined to in- 
dulge in talk, the looms needed constant at- 
tention, and however weary one might be- 
come of standing in her appointed place, 
there was no rest until the noonday bell 
struck, the spindles revolved more and more 
slowly, and the great rooms stood silent and 
deserted for that brief three-quarters of an 
hour. 

Not that all of them were in the weaving- 
room. Some were upstairs ‘‘ carding”; that 
was easier work, inasmuch as the operative 
could be seated; but it required a skilled 
hand, and the places were filled by the more 
intelligent class, for the most part farmers’ 
daughters. The pay was better in this room 
too. There was another room, on the ground- 
floor, that was considered the most desira- 
ble of any in the building, the work being 
not only the easiest, but the cleanest and best 

paid. ‘It was also the most responsible, and 
a those girls were placed there whom the 
superintendent, after long experience, had 
found to be thoroughly trustworthy. Their 
work was to measure the bales of cotton as 
they came from the work-rooms above, and 
see that each piece contained forty yards—nei- 
ther more nor less. The pieces were woven 
of a somewhat greater length, and the two 
or three extra yards were torn off, and laid 
aside for various purposes. The greater 
part of the business of the factory was with 
China. Forty yards according to our stand- 
ard of measurement corresponded to a cer- 
tain length in the Chinese scale. It was es- 
sential in its dealings with the most jealous 
of nations to be scrupulously exact to the 
merest details. On one side of the room 
was a hydraulic machine for compressing 
the bales after they had passed through the 
hands of the ‘‘counters.” This was the last 
step before shipment. The whole process of 
manufacture could be watched from the time 
the cotton entered the factory as raw mate- 
rial, with the pods and seeds of the cotton 
field clinging to its dirty white masses. 

Lois was in this last room. The first wak- 
ing moment, it has been said, is the rudder 
by which the whole day is steered. But 
perhaps it is quite as true, if less poetical, 
that one’s breakfast is the rudder that deter- 
mines our well-being and well-doing, or the 
reverse, for the next twenty-four hours. If 
so, Lois’s rudder was decidedly awry. She 
felt itis so, vaguely, herself, as she ran across 
the street, hoping she would not be late, till, 
glancing up, she saw what for the moment 
drove all other thoughts from her mind. 

It was ‘‘ that other girl.” Who she was, or 
where she had come from, Lois had no idea 
beyond that she was one of the ‘‘ city folks”’ 
who sometimes found their way to the beau- 
tiful country that skirted the dull, smoky fac- 
tory town where she herself was shut up 
the year round. It was no uncommon sight 
for the factory girls to see some of the city 
people—girls often no older than themselves 
—drive down the long street by the canal 
on their way to the town. They did not pay 
much attention to each other as a rule, be- 
yond a casual passing glance from the occu- 
pant of the carriage at the scattered ranks 
of the factory girls, and on the part of the 
latter, perhaps, by hurried steps to get out 
of the way of the approaching wheels. They 
did not even envy the careless, happy girls 
whirling past and covering them with dust. 
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Twelve hours a day labor is apt to stifle the 
emotional in humanity. 

But this summer Lois had been an excep- 
tion; not in regard to her character, she was 
but one of her class, but that other girl, whom 
she had first seen now nearly three months 
ago, did arouse in her an inexplicable feeling 
of strife—against what she did not know; 
and, indeed, it would have needed one better 
versed in metaphysics than was Lois to have 
told. She only knew that she never saw the 
other girl without feeling cross and out of 
sorts for the rest of the day. Sometimes she 
vaguely thought that it was the parasol that 
aroused these feelings. It was such a pretty 
one, of a dull red, with a long stick, and knob 
of beaten silver. It was the most beautiful 
thing that Lois had ever seen. Its owner 
carried it carelessly over one shoulder, as 
though it were the most commonplace thing 
in the world to possess such a parasol. 

Lois had never owned one, although it had 
always been the object of herambition. This 
summer it had been so more than ever, part- 
ly on account of the beautiful red one that 
whirled past her so often, and partly because 
there was one in the window of the millinery 
shop in town that realized ail her longings. 
It was even more beautiful than that other 
girl's. It was red, too—a much brighter, 
handsomer color; and trimmed with white 
lace, quantities of it; and it had a big, 
**stylish” handle, far bigger and more styl- 
ish than that other girl’s had, Lois reflected 
with a thrill of exultation. 

It had been displayed in the shop-window 
all summer, and was now slightly faded, 
while the lace had lost its pristine freshness. 
But Lois was not critical on such minor 
points, and every Saturday evening —the 
shops were kept open then for the benefit of 
the factory operatives—she would stand be- 
fore the window gazing at the object of her 
desires. As she approached the shop her 
heart would begin to beat faster, in fear lest 
the beloved object might be gone from its 
accustomed place, and it would be with a 
long breath of relief that she again beheld 
its red and white glories. 

She had been saving up all summer, hop- 
ing to get enough money together to buy it 
before cold weather came. ‘True, she would 
need flannels for the coming winter that 
should take all her spare money; but what 
inward comfort could be bestowed by flannel, 
even though all wool, compared to that given 
by silk, although mostly cotton? Last Sat- 
urday night, on hurrying to her accustomed 
place, she had seen a placard on the big tar- 
nished crook of the parasol—her parasol, as 
she had come to call it—that at first gave her 
a thrill of rapture. It was: ‘‘ Marked down! 
Great bargain!” 

Lois would not have been a woman if the 
placard had not enhanced the value of the 
article it adorned. It had been actually 
marked down to nearly half its original price, 
which would bring it at once almost within 
reach of her purse. One more week, and she 
could at last become its proud owner. But 
as she tore herself away from the window, 
another thought that had followed fast upon 
the first one made her steps lag heavily. It 
was that it would increase the danger of 
finding it gone before another Saturday 
night. It seemed to Lois as though all the 
world had set its heart upon becoming the 
owner of that particular parasol. 

Saturday had come at last, and to-night 
what she could spare from the week’s wages 
would just make up the requisite sum. 

In spite of her hurry the clock was striking 
six as she crossed the canal bridge. She was 
just two minutes late, that was all. The su- 
perintendent—‘“‘ the boss,” as she called him 
—stood at the door of his office opposite 
the entrance, checking off the names, or the 
numbers rather, that the girls called out as 
they passed him. He didnot say anything as 
Lois entered, alone, hot and breathless from 
her short race. But Lois knew—oh yes! but 
tuo well—what that cross had meant in the 
little book which he held in his hand; and 
her heart was heavy as she changed her dress 
and swept her allotted space. 

Only two minutes late, to be sure, but half 
a day’s wages would be deducted for it when 
she was paid off that night. Almost at the 
goal of her ambition, and now to have it 
struck away from her by that fatal cross on 
the superintendent’s book! The requisite 
sum would be just a little short. She would 
have to wait another week before attaining 
what had been the object of her waking and 
sleeping thoughts for three long months; for 
which she had sacrificed every petty plea- 
sure, every trivial vanity that would have 
coaxed a single penny out of her purse; for 
which she had counted her savings night 
after night, repeating fondly to herself, ‘* So 
much; | shall have to wait only a little long- 
er!” And now the sacrifices had been in vain, 
the counting over of the hard-earned pennies 
the veriest mockery, for there would be very 
little chance of her being able to get the 
parasol after another week's delay. 

That other girl had fairly seemed to flaunt 
her own parasol in Lois’s face as she drove 
by that morning. It seemed to the factory 
girl as though she must have taken that un- 
usual hour for her drive on purpose to mock 
her with her own happiness. Why was she 
up and abroad at six o’clock—she who could 

lie abed till noon if it were her pleasure, and 
then have all the coffee she wanted, hot and 
strong and without grounds, and nobody to 
chide her for being late? 

Once or twice before she had fancied that 
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the girl had noticed her apart from the rest— 
an unlikely fancy, of course. What interest 
could she have to one who could ride instead 
of going afoot, and who never had to lift her 
dainty hand for aught but her own gratifica- 
tion? What trouble could that girl ever have 
known? what deprivation of the senses? As 
though it were possible for her to have any 
longing that could not be gratified, or any 
worry relating to the accomplishment of her 
desires. She had but to reach out her hand 
and pluck that which was within easy reach, 
and there was no one to say her nay. 

All her dissatisfaction and disappointment, 
the canker of a hope deferred for three long 
months, seemed to centre in a dull resentment 
against that other girl. Her head ached too, 
which fact was no doubt the key-note to 
much of her mental misery, and it was a very 
short answer that she returned to one of the 
girls at noon as the bell struck at last and the 
hands stopped work: ‘‘No, I’m not going 
out. I don’t want any dinner.” 

It was too hot even to cross the street. 
Besides she felt no appetite for the meal. A 
cup of tea would be welcome, or a cup of 
coffee even, but she did not care for both to- 
gether. The great room was deserted now, 
and she stood by the window looking at the 
canal and thinking. 

How cool the water looked, but how dark 
and forbidding!—not at all like the river. 
Lois had been on an excursion one Fourth of 
July—not the preceding one; she had want- 
ed the money this year for another purpose. 
The party had taken the little steam-boat 
that plied up and down the river between the 
town and another manufacturing centre ten 
or twelve miles down the stream. It had 
been a hot day then, too, but how different 
the air had seemed as it swept over the wa- 
ter and came to her from across the sunny 
fields and meadows on either shore. They 
had janded at some picnic-grounds, and she 
had looked on at the dancing in the pavilion. 
She could not dance herself, but had enjoyed 
watching the revolving figures, and had had 
a ride on one of the flying horses, and had 
gone out rowing after pond-lilies. They had 
had dinner in the pine grove where the swings 
were, and in the afternoon had regaled them- 
selves with lemonade and pink pop-corn. It 
had been a red-letter day to Lois. And that 
delicious idle life was what that other girl 
must revel in every day. 

The door had opened. Lois turned impa- 
tiently to see who the intruder was. It was 
that other girl. 

Il. 

‘‘One—two—three—four—five! Oh dear! 
I hoped it would be only four. How I hate 
getting up early!” 

But notwithstanding her dislike of rising 
at an untimely hour, Agnes Thayer was out 

of bed before the great factory clock had 
ceased striking, and was brushing out her 
long hair with the same vigor and thorough- 
ness that she would have bestowed upon it 
two hours later, while her bath was as thor- 
ough, her toilette as complete, as though she 
did not have every excuse for omitting the 
one and slighting the other in order to gain 
half an hour more repose. 

‘‘Ready? Ofcourselam ready. Did you 
really think I was going to lose the drive in 
this lovely morning air? Not for the world!” 
She had stepped out on the piazza, and en 
countered the Jaughing greeting of the good- 
natured old farmer as he hitched Prince to 
the post and came up the path toward the 
house. He had been up and stirring for 
some hours himself. The chores were done, 
and the hired man had received his orders 
for the morning—twice as much as he could 
accomplish, as Mr. Conant very well knew 
but as hired help always discounted consid- 
erably on their ‘‘stent,” it was part of Mr. 
Conant’s domestic economy to give the man 
more to do than two pair of hands could have 
accomplished. 

‘*Sho now,” said he to his boarder’s re- 
joinder. Helooked at her admiringly as she 
stood there taking in deep breaths of the pure 
country air, her eyes travelling slowly, in 
keen enjoyment, from the brook that ran 
through the orchard before her to the pine 
woods that formed its boundary. There was 
just enough of the sunrise glow still linger- 
ing in the sky to give warmth and color to 
the whole. How foolish people were to lie 
abed when they could enjoy such a scene as 
this! 

‘You did not think I would get up?” she 
repeated, dreamily, to the farmer’s last words, 
and straightway forgot to make any reply in 
her enjoyment of the loveliness before her. 

She turned at last with a sigh to enter the 
house. 

‘The pudden’s cold,” said Mr. Conant, la- 
conically. 

He liked Miss Thayer; but the ways of 
city folks were curious, and to understand 
how this town-bred girl could stand staring 
at the sky and woodland while her breakfast 
cooled was a pitch of moral evolution to 

which the worthy farmer had not yet attain- 
ed. Miss Thayer had not really deteriorated 
so far in the past three months as to eat pie 
and pudding at the morning meal. ‘‘ Pud- 
den’ was vernacular for oatmeal porridge. 

The farm was about two miles distant from 
the town; but a greater contrast could hard- 
ly have been imagined than the one presented 
by the lovely country in the midst of which 
it lay, with its gently undulatory surface of 
meadows and thriving fields, now and again 
broken by pine forests, and the dingy factory 
town. 
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It was the last day of her stay. To-morrow 
she took the morning train fortown. It had 
been an idle summer; but idleness had been 
just what she had come into the country for. 
Entire lack of excitement for three whole 
months, that was what the doctor had order- 
ed, and its good results were manifest in the 
changed appearance of the patient. ** Peak- 
ed,” that was how Miss Thayer had looked, 
according to Mr. Conant, when she had first 
come to the farm. ‘‘ Hullsome victuals and 
her bed,” that was what had wrought the 
change, according to the worthy farmer, ig- 
noring or ignorant of the circumstance that 
there was not a strong woman in the country- 
side, owing largely to the prevailing idea that 
pork and comforters were fit for the human 
body to be nourished by or to sleep under. 

Yes, it had been three months of rest and 
cure. But never had a summer seemed so 
long to her. It was so easy to do, so miser- 
ably hard not to do. At times she had en- 
vied the very factory hands, with their bless- 
ed privilege of work. She was going back to 
the city with new life in her veins and nerves; 
and the problem that confronted her was, 
what should she do with it? 

That she had that in her, call it by what 
name you will—faculty, talent, genius—that 
would enable her to do something and be 
somebody in the great world she was well 
assured. Not that Agnes Thayer was con- 
ceited; she had already given earnest of what 
she couldaccomplish. She simply placed the 
same impartial estimate on her own powers 
that she would bave done on another’s. But 
the knowledge that she was clever beyond 
the common run of her sex gave rise to a 
certain pride of intellect that kept her on a 
plane somewhat apart from others. She 
would not come down to their meaningless 
talk and aimless lives; they could not come 
up to a comprehension of the earnestness and 
depth of purpose that ruled hers. Was it 
worth while to maintain her stand-point? 

The question had been before her in the 
long hours that she lay in the hammock un- 
der the pines. It had been a bitter disap- 
pointment to her, this enforced quiet and 
idleness, when she had work on hand that 
was clamoring to be completed. But the doc- 
tor’s commands had been positive. Nervous 
exhaustion was not to be trifled with. 

Ambition, no less than pride of intellect, 
formed a large part of the 2 that lay in her 
chf&racter, as it does in most, hidden from 
the world. What books had made the great- 
est stir in the past year? Not those, certainly, 
that were the most conducive to morality, or 
even decency. Had not the story that had 
made the greatest sensation of all, whose 
title was upon everybody's lips, been dan- 
gerously near the border line of indecency? 
And it had been written by a woman—ay, 
by a young woman no older than herself. 
Had not the editor of the paper that had the 
largest circulation in New England said to 
her, in so many words, ‘‘ our paper does not 
encourage morality”? And was it not to 
that very fact that its immense circulation 
was due? 

Would not success reward her more quickly 
and abundantly if she struck out a neW line 
of work? 

One of Heine’s haunting verses tempted 
her in recurrent melody: 

“ Bane dein Hittchen im Thal, 
Und nicht anf dem Gipfel!” 


And so she had wrestled with the problem 
all summer, and was no nearer a decision 
now that it was at an end than she had been 
at the beginning. She would put it from 
her to-day, at least, and enjoy the drive with 
Mr. Conant undisturbed by thoughts of any- 
thing more perplexing than the crops, or 
whether it would be better to kill the ‘‘ beef 
cretur” next month or later—questions which 
formed the staple of the farmer’s conversa- 
tion. 

They had entered the town now, and had 
turned down the street by the factory. The 
girls were just going to work. Agnesscanned 
them carelessly, as she had done many times 
before that summer in her frequent drives to 
the town, yet not without thought. It was 
more than a mere passing fancy that she 
sought to discover if there were one face 
amongst them that could be called pretty or 
interesting; it was rather part of the analyt- 
ical habit of a writer that sought to discover 
the ‘‘ pourquoi of the pourquor” that none of 
the huddling crowd had a countenance that 
could fairly be called attractive. How curi- 
ously alike they all were! It reminded her 
of that visit to Sherborne. The prisoners 
there had all borne the same odd resemblance 
to one another. Did it arise from their uni- 
form dress and short hair, or from a deeper 
reason—that the life they led crushed all in- 
dividuality? There was a good deal of the 
same look on the faces of these factory girls. 

Only one of them all seemed to her to pos- 
sess any interest, a rather short, dark-haired 
girl, with a round face that would have been 
rosy too if its owner had not been shut up 
from the sunlight, except for that scamper 
across the street at noon. By degrees Agnes 
came to look for her—for ‘‘ that other girl,” 
as she called her—when she drove past the 
factory at twelve o'clock, and even to take a 
sort of interest in her of a spurious kind; 
not as a girl of her own age, possessing the 
same thoughts and feelings, the same long- 
ings and temptations and struggles as her- 
self, but merely as the ‘type’ of a char- 
acter new in her experience. 

She wondered what her life—the substitute 
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for home life—was like in the corporation 
boarding-house where the girls lived; what 
she had to eat, and if she had good coffee. 
Miss Thayer was an epicure as regarded that 
delicious beverage; and as the doctor had 
forbidden her indulging in it that summer, 
her mind dwelt persistently on that detail of 
the other girl’s hypothetical breakfast. Where 
was her room? Up three flights back, she 
decided, with two or three stunted geraniums 
on the window-sill. In spite of Leigh Hunt 
and his advice of a flower for the window, 
Agnes hated above all other plants the very 
scarlet geranium so specially recommended 
by the poet. It always suggested to her a 
squalid, low- studded room, with a woman 
crouching by the solitary window making 
button-holes. She had had her experience of 
the class the woman represented, ‘‘ visiting ” 
forming part of the many demands upon 
her time in her city life. She did her part 
of the charity work well, as she did every- 
thing that she undertook; but it was done 
without the least sympathy for the class she 
honestly wished to help and raise. This lack 
came partly from that same pride of intellect 
that kept her aloof from many of her own 
rank and station, and partly from a genuine 
Yankee horror of the shiftlessness that in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred was at the 
bottom of their failure in life. The ‘“‘ why 
of the why ” was always so very near at hand 
that she held sympathy with the objects of 
her care as thrown away. The plane upon 
which they existed was so far beneath that 
upon which she lived that she did not even 
feel contempt.for them. They were simply 
a different order of creature from herself. 

Mr. Conant was still holding the argument 
with himself as to whether the ‘beef cre- 
tur” should depart this life this month, or be 
reprieved for another four weeks. The fac- 
tory clock was striking six as the team reach- 
ed the bridge. The girls had all entered the 
factory. No; there was one solitary figure 
hurrying out of the boarding-house. It was 
that other girl. Agnes almost fancied that 
she glanced up, at passing, with a look of 
recognition. Ah, she had no ambition to 
curb, no troublesome problem to work out 
with the factors of right and wrong. At that 
moment Agnes Thayer would gladly have 
changed places with the factory girl. 

“Baue dein Hiittchen 1m Thal, 
Und nicht auf deta Gipfel!” 


**T won't keep you waiting long,” said Ag- 
nes, jumping lightly down from the wagon. 

It was high noon. The girls had gone 
home to their dinner, and it was doubtful if 
she could find any one at the factory to whom 
to make known her errand. She crossed the 
bridge and entered the great silent building. 

The office door was open before her, but 
the room was empty. There was another 
door at the right, which she would try before 
giving up her quest, which was for some of 
the heavy cotton of which this factory made 
a specialty. She had gathered pine needles 
in those long hours-in the grove, partly from 
sheer idleness, partly with a vague intention 
of filling a cushion with them as a fragrant 
memento of thé summer. But the days had 
come and gone without an attempt at the 
embroidery that was to adorn the cushion. 
It was not like her to be so purposeless. At 
any rate she would get the cotton. It would 
be just the thing for her purpose, quite like 
Bolton sheeting. 

She opened the second door and entered. 
This room was empty too. No, it had a soli- 
tary occupaht, a girl leaning far out of the 
window at the extreme end of the room. 
She had started at Agnes’s advancing foot- 
steps, and stood there by the window regard- 
ing her with a decided frown upon her face. 
Why, it was that other girl! 

For the space of ten seconds the two girls 
—they were about of an age—stood looking 
at each other, each all unwitting of the space 
she had held in the other's thoughts through- 
out the summer. The one was in her shab- 
by, soiled factory gown, a coarse blue and 
white check, with her hair dulled by the lint 
that filled the air; the other clad in fresh 
summer raiment, a broad-brimmed hat shad- 
ing her face, in her hand a parasol of a dull 
red that harmonized with and lit up the soft 
fawn-colored folds of her gown. It had a 
long stick and heavy knob of beaten silver. 

‘*T want some cotton,” said Agnes, in her 
clear, decided tones, ‘‘ You have it to sell, 
have you not?” 

‘* Sometimes we do,” returned Lois, sullen- 
ly. Even her voice seemed to be clouded 
with lint. 

‘‘T want two or three yards,” added Ag- 
nes. 

‘*We haven't any now,” Lois answered, 
taking a queer pleasure in the denial. 

‘* Why, but there is plenty,” said the oth- 
er girl, nodding in the direction of the long 
table where the bales of cotton were piled, 
which it was Lois’s duty to measure. ‘‘ Please 
be quick,” she added, imperiously. ‘‘ There 
is some one waiting for me outside.” 

But the factory girl made no motion to 
stir, nor even for a minute to reply. ‘‘ You 
needn't keep him a-waiting any longer, then,” 
she rejoined at last, impertinently, and with 
manifest enjoyment. ‘‘I can’t cut the cot- 
ton for you nor nobody.” 

Which statement Miss Thayer disbelieved. 
Moreover, she really wanted the cotton. ‘‘I 
will pay you whatever price you ask for 
three yards of that,” she said, haughtily, wav- 
ing her parasol toward the table. 

‘What a queer girl she was! She had sud- 


denly turned from the window again, had 
taken a step forward, and stood there with 
clasped hands. 

‘* You—will—pay—me—fifty cents for 
three yards?” she gasped, rather than said. 

‘* Yes, surely; whatever the price is. Fifty 
cents is perfectly reasonable. But hurry, 
please; I must be off.” 

Off before any one saw her—before the 
superintendent was back in his office. No- 
body would ever be the wiser. 

Lois had taken a step—but a single step— 
in the direction of the bales of cotton. Agnes 
stood impatiently swinging her parasol back 
and forth, the silver bar forming a shining 
mist before eyes dim with headache and 
longing. Then the other girl stopped. 

“TI can’t,” said she, resolutely; ‘‘’tisn’t al- 
lowed. The bales must be just forty yards.” 

‘““Why must they?” queried Agnes, curi- 
ously. 

Lois briefly explained, then turned to the 
window again. It was the swinging of the 
dazzling stick before her aching head that 
made her so faint and dizzy, so she thought. 

Agnes had reached the door. Mr. Conant 
must not be kept waiting any longer. There 
were rapid footsteps behind her, and a hand 
was laid upon her arm, grasping it with an 
unconscious force that left a red mark on the 
soft white flesh. Miss Thayer turned, aston- 
ished. 

‘*Oh, please, please,” panted the other girl, 
breathless, hot from her race down the long 
room—‘‘ won’t you please let me take your 
parasol? Let me hold it just one minute; let 
me walk only once down the room with it— 
so!” 


At the last word she had shaken out its 
silken folds—Agnes had in her surprise in- 
voluntarily relinquished the silver knob into 
the other’s possession—and had balanced the 
long stick over her shoulder. Just once up 
and down the room she walked, with min- 
cing steps, the handsome sunshade contrasting 
absurdly with her coarse gown and unkempt 
hair. Notthat the girl who stood silent by the 
door felt like laughing. She looked on won- 
deringly, dimly feeling that there lay more of 
tragedy than farce in . 
the strange action. 

The girl was be- 
fore her again now, 
had closed the para- 
sol, and was handing 
it back to her. She 
did not even thank 
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‘Tf I kill the cretur next week—” 

Even Mr. Conant had his problems, mate 
rialistic though they were. He did not know, 
worthy man, why Miss Thayer should have 
laughed. 


CHILD'S PRINCESS CAP. 
See illustration on page 200. 
fhe cap fits closely to the head, but is 
fully trimmed in front. It is made of 
lace insertion running laterally from front to 
back, and is placed over an under cap of 
quilted white satin. 

The lace ruffle is formed of a collar-shaped 
piece of lace about three and a half inches in 
depth. The particular fall of the lace de 
pends on its being shaped like a collar, so that 
it sets flat at the top and falls full at the sides. 
After the lace is fastened in place, the cap 
is trimmed with three rosettes made of loops 
of cream white satin ribbon a quarter of an 
inch wide, and loops varying from three to 
five inches long, with one or two ends of 
ribbon besides falling on either side of the 
“ap from underneath the rosettes. At the 
back, behind the central rosette, a bow is 
placed, of satin ribbon wider than that form 
ing the rosettes—number four or five will 
do. A yard and a quarter of the same rib- 
bon must be prettily folded and fastened 
from back to front at the base of the cap, 
the ends tied beneath the chin. 

A white silk or white cashmere coat should 
be worn with this cap. DUCHESNE. 


GIRLS OXFORD HAT. 


See illustration on page 200. 


‘oo charming little shape is susceptible 
of such variety that it is worthy of a 


dozen illustrations. It is also the most fea- 


sible shape for an amateur to deal with, for 
one can easily make it from first to last if 
one can procure a half yard of ordinary 
buckram and a bit of bonnet wire. 





her, but Agnes un- 








derstood a little per- 
haps of what would 
have been expressed 
in the parting words. 

‘“‘There was one 
like it, or something 
like it, in Duffey’s as 
I’ve been wantin’ all 
summer. But the 
boss has cut me off 
half a dollar on my 





pay, and somebody 
else ‘ll get it now.” 
Mr. Conant must 
not be kept waiting 
any longer. The 
next minute Agnes 
was in the fresh air 
again, and they were 
driving rapidly out 
ofthe town. Soshe 
too—that other girl 
—had her ambition, 
her special tempta- 
tion, her struggle, 
and her triumph. 
Yes, her triumph. 
It was with a strange 
pang, an unac- 
knowledged humil- 
jation, that Agnes 
felt it. The—the ‘‘ boss” (she cringed a lit- 
tle at using the word even mentally) had trust- 
ed her, and she, with her one talent, had been 
faithful to the stewardship, while Agnes, 
with her ten tal- 
ents, had wavered. 





DIAGRAM 1. 


Diagram 1 gives the exact pattern of the 
top piece, a flat piece of buckram placed 
upon the top of a piece shaped like diagram 
2, and turned up at the back at line A or B 





And the stew- 
ardship in her own 
case—was she, in- 
deed, answerable 
to any one for its 
use or misuse? If 
so, to whom? 

Agnes Thayer 
was not what is 
called religious. Although a regular attend- 
ant at church, she was not a church-member. 
Her devotion was of the emotions and the in- 
tellect rather than of the spirit. Once she had 
listened to a sermon that had struck home 
with quivering force. Strange that it had 
not occurred to her before that summer; or 
was it that she had resolutely thrust it from 
her when it had come and had seemed to 
answer her thoughts too plainly and to con- 
flict with her own strong will? Fragments 
of it rang in her ears, displacing at last the 
mocking German words: 

‘* Picture a woman who has written a book. 
Her bright imagination has made the charac- 
ters like living people. A book, it has been 
said, is brains preserved in ink. Surely if 
anything is absolutely one’s own, it is brains. 
But intellect is a gift of God. Here again 
we are but the steward; and again the ques- 
tion shall be asked, ‘Give an account of thy 
stewardship.’ ” 

The turning-point of one’s life sometimes 
comes at an odd corner. 





DIAGRAM 2. 


It may be made smaller by an inch if de- 
sired, but this is the size represented in the il- 
lustration—fourteen inches the largest mea- 
surement. It is to be attached at the centre 
of the lines A B to the middle of the line A of 
the piece represented in diagram 2. The 
two ends of this piece are attached to the 
piece represented in diagram 1 at the letters 
C and D, not meeting, as will be seen, at the 
from. 

Both pieces are to be covered with velvet 
after they are wired all round, and after be 
ing covered are then attached to each other 
as described. A small bow, either decorated 
with a buckle or made plainly, finishes the 
front, placed between C and D. 

The hat may be of black velvet with silk 
or ribbon bows of golden brown or blue-gray, 
of olive velvet with bows of a little lighter 
shade, or of dark purple with heliotrope 
bows. The edge of the hat may be finished 
with a cord of velvet or a braid of one of the 
innumerable pretty designs to be found in 
passementerie. Dccnesne. 
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AN AGREEABLE SURPRISE. 


ATE explorers in Africa, plodding weari- | 


4 ly through the Congo wilderness, found 
in the very heart of it a delightful surprise. 
‘In the midst of an immense clearing they 
came upon a village bordered on all sides by 
large manioc fields,” and acquaintance with 
its people, an intelligent active tribe, afforded 
real pleasure. 

On a very wide central avenue, ‘‘extend- 
ing as far as the eye could reach,” were their 
simple dwellings, face to face on either side, 
having in their rear extensive banana planta- 
tions, behind which were lines of oil palms 
and giant forest trees—the protecting wall 
shielding all this thriftiness—upreared them- 
selves to majestic height. 

The inhabitants were Benge people, having 
brownish complexion, and fine features in- 
dicative of intelligence and force. They 
were, too, cleanly, industrious, and orderly. 
No little skill as wood-carvers had they, and 
other helpful homely crafts were among 
their usual employments. That they must 
be successful hunters was shown in the deft 
fashioning of the curious implements used 
in the chase. 

That these Benge people have reached a 
higher standard of civilization than many 
othe r tribes about them goes without saying. 

‘Among them fetichism, cannibalism, and 
coarse idolatry are unknown.’ 


4A MATCHLESS NEFDLE-WOMAN. 

YESS of Hardwick was in her day a 

) matchless needle-woman. Designing and 
elaborating was a charming pastime; be- 
yond this she has a record of happiest suc- 
cess as a house mother, and though crowded 
with cares of children, home, and many char- 
ities, found time for her various embroideries, 
and with such ampleness as to have more 
than enough for the decoration of her pal- 
aces. Sampler patterns still hanging attest 
the untiring industry of this noble lady, the 
Countess of Shrewsbury. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every par: of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.) 

Ayr 7 y 
LOVERS OF THE BEAUTIFUL 
Will be pleased to learn that a collection of twenty 
of the finest scenic views in Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota may be obtained, free of postage, by the send 
ing of an address and fifty cents (in postage, or other- 
wise) to Geo. H. Hearronp, General Passenger Agent, 

Chicago, Illinois. 
P. S.—As the supply is limited, early application 
should be made.—{ Adv.) 








To Lavies.—For the complexion and for light cuta- 
neous affections, Créme Simon is superior to the vase- 
line «nd cucumbers ; it whitens and perfumes the skin. 
J. Simon, Paris; Park & Titrorp, N. Y., Perfumers, 
Druoggists, Fancy-Goods Stores.—[Adv.} 


WANT CLEAR, VELVETY SKIN? 
Sold every- 





DO YOU 
Use Cornell's Benzoin Cosmetic Soap. 
where, 25 cents a cake.—[Adv.] 
Crap-Arrie-Biossom Penrumr.—* ( ‘hief among the 
fashionable scents.” —London Court Journal.—{ Adv.} 


Bousnrerr’s Fiavorine Exreacts are the best, the 
strongest, and most healthful.—[(Adp.)} 





ADVERTISEMEN 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. Barer & Cos 


Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Ts. 










Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExPosiTION, 1889. 


_ THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 





Games, Tricks. tate. Selections, Lover's Tet. Dreama, 
‘600%: New <= * nacre tt pith or ya asta “ Tine 











| find it before purchasing. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 





ROYAL 


poral 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder. 
est of all in leavening strength.—VU. S. 


High- 


Government Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 


Wew YORK 


@hoecolate School 


NON4 WEST 25 STREET. 
Free 


Lessons 


Given 
Monday, 
Wednesday, 
and Friday 
AFTERNOONS, 
BETWEEN 3 | ABD ® O'CLOCK, 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
—— 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR'S. | 


1891. 








THE BEST FRENCH TONIC 


Vin de Bugeaud 


(BUGEAUD’S WINE) 
TONIC AND NUTRITIVE 
Prepared with Cinchona and Cocoa. 

é Adopted by the physicians of the Paris hospitals and 

4 approved by the Academy of Medicine of New-York. 

‘ BUGEAUD'S WINE is recommended with 
confkience to all persons requiring a tonic treatment, 
whether to combat Anzmia, Chlorosis, Fevers, Stomach 
Troubles and other debilitating affections, or to promote 
speedy convalescence. It promptly aud surely relieves 
and dispels weakness and general fatigue from whatever 
cause arising. ~- BUGEAUD'S WINE having an » 
exquisite taste, thus combining the useful and theagreeable, 3 
has been for years, and is now more than ever, the favorite 
Tonic of the elegantes of French society and of all in 
delicate health. Sold by all the principal chemists. 

FVeTeTre 


Owoeroeuew ae 


COMMON-SENSE CHAIRS, SETTEES, and ROCKERS 


Strong, durable, and comfortable. No light, trashy 
stuff, but good, honest home comforts. Special dis- 
count to clergymen, Send stamp for catalogue to 
F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, Onondaga, Co., 
New York. 











“The Common-Sense chairs and 
settees of Mr. Sinclair are not sur- 
passed by any other class of goods, 
and parties furnishing country 
houses and desiring inexpensive, 
comfortable, and durable furniture 
will do well to write to Mr. F. A 
Sinclair, at Mottville, N. Y., for a 
copy of his hand-book, whic h con- 
tains illustrations of the various ar 
ticles he manufactares,with a sched- 
ule of prices."’-Scientific American. 


Ask your Furniture 
Dealer for Sinclair’s 
Common-Sense Chairs. 





Comfort for Two. 


Fireside 


My address is stamped on all of my chairs; 


please 
F. A. SINCLAIR. 


‘** The absence of all odor is the sweetest perfume.” 


THE ROYAL PERILLA. 


A deodorant powder for completely 
destroying the odor caused by per- 
spiration. 

For sale by 
& Co.; H. O'Nemt & Co.; 
Simpson; Le 


Fourteenth St.; Tue Universat, Brooklyn. 


E. J. Denninc Simpson, 


Crawrorp & BouTILueR Bros., 





Yon can live at home and make more money at work for as 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
ly outfit FREER. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


PIANOS (new), $145. ORGANS. 855. 





BEATT 


Daniet F. Bearry, Washington, N. J. 








| 





ONE BNITOYS 


Both the method and results when Syrup of 


Figs is taken ; it is pleasant and refreshing to 
the taste, and acts gently yet promptly on the 
Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, cleanses the system 
effectually. dispels colds, headaches and fevers, 
and cures habitual constipation. Syrup of 
Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to 
the stomach, prompt in its action and truly 
beneficial in its effects. Prepared only from 
the most healthy and agreeable substances, its 
many excellent qualities commend it to all, 
and have made it the most popular remedy 
known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50¢. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any relia- 
ble druggist who may not have it on hand will 


procure it promptly for any one who wishes 


| to tryit. Do not accept any substitute. 











BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 
With Illustrations by 


cE. A. Beecy 


AND 


ALFRED PARSONS. 


Wordsworth’s Sonnets. 
A Selection from the Sonnets of WILLIAM 
WorbDswortH. With Numerous IIlustra- 
tions by ALFRED Parsons. 4to, Full 
Leather, Gilt Edges, $5 00. (/n a Box.) 


The Quiet Life. 
Certain Verses by Various Hands: the Mo- 
tive set forth in a Prologue and Epilogue by 
AUSTIN Dosson; the whole adorned with 
Numerous Drawings by Epwin A. ABBEY and 
ALFRED PARSONS, 4to, Ornamental Leather, 
Gilt Edges, $7 50. (/z a Box.) 


Old Songs. 

EpwIin A. ABBEY and 
4to, Ornamental Leather, 
(dn a Box.) 


With Drawings by 
ALFRED PARSONS. 
Gilt Edges, $7 50. 


She Stoops to Conquer. 


‘*She Stoops to Conquer; or, The Mistakes 
of a Night.” A Comedy. By Dr. GoLp- 
sMITH. With Photogravure and Process 
Reproductions from Drawings by Epwin A. 
ABBEY. Decorations by ALFRED PARSONS, 
Introduction by AusTIN Dosson. _ Folio, 
Leather, Illuminated, Gilt Edges, $20 oo. 
(dn a Box.) 


Herrick’s Poems. 
Selections from the Poems of Robert Herrick. 
With Drawings by EpwIn A. ABBEY. 4to, 
Cloth, Illuminated, Gilt Edges, $7 50. (/n 
a Box.) 


Boughton’s Holland. 
Sketching Rambles in Holland. By GEorGcE 
H. BouGuTton, A.R.A. Beautifully and 
Profusely Illustrated with Drawings by the 
Author and Epwin A. ABBEY. 8vo, Cloth, 
Illuminated, $5 00; Gilt Edges, $5 25. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 

For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the pub- 
lishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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em elfen 


GOWN AND HABIT MAKER. 


en 


GOWNS, 
$95. 


Redfern 


COAT, 
New Shape, 


HABITS, 
$100. 


-————— 


210 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


PENGERIAN 
STEEL PENS 


ARE THE BEST 


FOR 











FOR 





FOR 


ENGROSSING <n No, 26 


Sov ev STATIONERS EVERYWHERE. 


Samples FREE on receipt ecoipt of return postage, 2 cents, 

SPENCERIAN PEN C0.,°'new vorr. 
HENRY MILWARD & SONS’ 

CALYX-EYED NEEDLE. 


NECESSARY FOR GOOD SIGIIT. 
INVALUALE FOR FAILING SIGHT, 


This Needle is made to meet a want 
patent toevery one, namely, a Needle that 
will thread without the annoying process 
of passing the end of the Cotton through 
the eye. The Cotton is slipped through a 
slit above the eye, as shown by the ac- 
companying sketch. 

FOR SALE BY 
EHRICH BROS. 
H. OYNEILL & CO. 
LORD & TAYLOR, Broadway, 
BLOOMINGDALE BROS, 
JOHN DANIELL & SONS, 
E. RIDLEY & SONS, New York City, 
JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 
FRED’K. LOESER & CO., Brooklyn, N. ¥+ 





THE MARCH TO THE SEA. 


The Story of the Great March. 


FROM THE DIARY OF A STAFF OFFICER. 
By GEORGE WARD NICHOLS, 
A id-de-Camp to General Sherman. 
WITH A MAP AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


‘*T have read the ‘ Story of the Great March,’ 
and was interested in it, as it is the faithful 
record of one who made the march, and had 
abundant opportunities to observe for himself.” 
—General W. T. SHERMAN. 








Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 
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For PLEXtOons 
Bad OM HANDs §| 


Basy UMORS. 


B AD COMPLEXIONS, WITH PIMPLY, 
blotchy, oily skin, Red, Rough Hands, with chaps, 
yainfal finger ends and shapeless nails, and simple 
Baby Humors prevented and cared by Cutioura Soar. 
A marvellous beantifier of world-wide celebrity, it 
is simply incomparable as a Skin Purifying Soap, 
a for the Toilet and without a rival for 
the Nursery. Absolutely pure, delicately medicated, 
exquisitely perfumed, Curiocra Soap produces the 
whitest, clearest skin, and softest hands, and prevents 
inflammation and clo; gging of the pores, the cause of 
pimples, blackheads, and most complexional disflyura- 
tions, while it admits of no comparison with the best 
of other skin soaps, and rivals in delicacy the most 
noted and expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. Sale 
greater than the combined sales of all other skin soaps. 

Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c. 

Send for “‘How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 

Address Porrer Drie anp CuEemMicaL ConPoration, 
Proprie tors, Boston, Mass, 





Aching sides and back, weak kidneys, and 
rheumatism relieved in one minute by the cele- 
brated Curtourna AnTI-Patn PLasrer. 5c. 


= 
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LYONS SILES. 


Broche Silks and Satins, Faconne Chey- 
ron, Diagonale and Ondule, Plain and 
Corded Gros de Tunis, White Veloutine, 
Faille, and Satin for Wedding Dress. 





Purchasing by Mail. 





Broche and Raye Veloutine, Embroidered | 
and Brocaded Gaze, Grenadine, Crepe | 


de Chine for Ball and Evening Dress. 


EMBROIDERED GAZE ROBES. 


Droadwvoy A | 9th él. 


NEW FORK CITY. 


The Judie Corset 


(REGISTERED). 


GAINS POPULARITY EVERY DAY. 


It is known all over THE WORLD as being 
the most perfect - fitting. Reduces the Size, 
Lengthens the Waist, and retains the beautiful 
symmetry of its Form until completely worn out. 


FIVE MODELS, 


SUITABLE FOR ALL FIGURES. 
EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED. 
There are 


genuine pair 


JU DIC, 


and can be had only from or through, 
SOLE OWNERS, 


SIMpSon, Grawlord & Simpson, 


NEW YORK. 
Mail Orders promptly attended to. 


N. B.—When ordering, please say whether Long 
or Short Waist, High o: Low Bust. 


handsomely illustrated Catalogue 
for Spring and Summer, contain- 
ing about 3000 illustrations and 
10,000 dese riptions of the latest and most stylish Cos- 
tumes, Cloaks, Clothing, Millinery, Shoes, Underwear, 
Farnishing Goods, Dry Goods, House - Furnishing 
Goods, Art Goods, etc., etc., will be ready about March 
10th, and will be mailed FREE 
to any address outside of the 
city upon application. 


BLOOMINGDALE BrOs., 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Retailers, 
Third Ave., corner 59th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Send your applications now- 


many imitations sold, 


but every 
is marked 


Corsets 


LEOTY 


World wide Reputation 
8, Place de la Madeleine, PARIS 


These incomparable corsets are cut in 
etuffs, specially manufactured for this house 
viz: B: Silk- thread, Brocart Gde wpacneese, etc. 


Pinney and Colds sre often 
eglected. 






A continuance for any 
L le ce of time causes some chronic 

Throat or Lung Trouble. Brown's 
row Bronentan Trocurs give almost 


invariably immediate relief. 


Twilled Satines..... 22c. 
500 dozen Ladies’ ‘Fast Black Hose. Every 
pair warranted to give satisfaction, or 
money refunded. 
Regular 50c. goods, at .......ccccccccscccsece 29e. 
UMBRELLAS. 
Dent Silk, London made. Natural, Silver, 
and Black Sticks. Wear warranted for ove 
Regular I I Ra os dda ches secwicces $2.49 
GLOVES. 
Ladies’ 8- Button Mousquetaire Black Suede 
Embroidered-back Gloves. 
| Regular O1.70 Quality atic. vcs ccccscscccccecccs 98e. 


| 777 BROADWAY, NEW YORE CITY 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


JACKSON'S 


ImvorTrRs AND RevraiLEeRs or } 
Black Dress Goods, Gray Dress Goods, | 
Silks, Cotton G y Goods, | 
Hosiery, Laces, Umbrellas, Trimmings, 
| Suits, Wraps, Coats, &c., &c. 


117 Broadway, New York City. 






SAMPLES OF OUR GOODS OR ANY DESIRED 
INFURMATION WILL BE CHEERFULLY GIVEN. 

The feature of this depirtment is the sending of 
goods, Free of all Mail or Express charges 
within 100 miles of New York, and all purchases 
amounting to $5 or over, Free to any part of the 
OU. 8, When goods are not found satisfactory, money 
will be refunded 

All our departments are complete 
with the most desirable and seasonable | 
goods, at the lowest prices. 

A few specimen bargains to interest our out-of- 
town customers: 


BLACK DRESS GOODS. 





40-inch Black Wool Henrietta................ 79¢. 
40-inch Black Mohair Brillis antine...... 48e. 
~ inch Black Priestley's Silk-and-Wool He L- | 
i iditaticsavabsecdencdsseeaan dense? $1.19 | 
40-inch Black Tamise Nun’s-Veiling.......... 59e. 
SILKS. 
22-inch Black All-Silk Pongee........... 29¢ 


22-inch Black-and-White Printed China Silks. 39e. 
25-inch Black All-Silk Surahs...............6. 59e. 
22-inch Black All-Silk Faille.................. 69e. 





42-inch-wide All-Wool Gray-and-Black-and- 
White Mixed Cheviot Suiting, in Plaids and 
RIO ss oa Fos oscnay occcedscactcnvectuesase 49¢. 

82-inch Anderson Scotch Ginghams......... 

Black-and-White handsome spaced — rns, 





BLACK GORSETS, 


LANGDON & BATCHELLER’S 
Genuine 
THOMSON’S CGLOVE-FITTING. 














The utmost perfection in the art_of Corset Making 
has been reached in our STYLE CORSE T, cut 
on the latest French designs, in SHORT, MEDIU M, 
and EXTRA LONG waists. These corsets will sat: 
isfy the most fastidious. Made in Royal Fast Black, | 


White, and French Gray. | 
| 
| 

SCH ER 


L CHE 
_ PIANOS 


TONE z DU RABI LITY 
MODERATE PRICES 
EASY TERMS, EXCHANGED. 

DELIVERED FREE WITHIN 20 MILES OF NEW YORK CITY 


Catalogue Mailed on Application. 


110 Fifth Ave., cor. (6th Street, 


NEW YORE Orr. 


DLIAN Se oer oS: HARPS 


Hoe BROOK, 8S! soem Ave. a 















“Old Bleach” 


Is the trade-mark of a manufacturer of 
Linens well known for superior excellence 
and durability. 

We have always carried a full assort- 
ment of these beautiful goods, consisting 
of Damask, Diaper,and Huckaback Fringed 
Huckaback, 
Diaper, and other fancy weaves in Towel- 


and Hemstitched Towels; 


lings by the yard; Nursery Diapers, Em- 
Orders by 
carefully and promptly executed. 


broidery Linens, etc. mail 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


yer IMPORTERS 
AND 
RETAILERS, 


Gth Ave. and 20th St., W. Y.. 


Will Remove March 25, 1891, 


TO THEIR MAGNIFIOENT 
FIRE-PROOF BUILDING 
(Occupying over 2 acres of floor space 

IN — 


West (25th Street. 


Between Lenox and 7th Aves. 


With increased facilities and a larger assortment of 
Goods, we can guarantee more prompt and better 
service than ever before. 


ALSO 


300 DOLLARS. 
PREMIUMS 


will be offered to purchasers, through H. 
KOCH & CO.’S ILLUSTRATED 


Fashion Catalogue, 


A Guide of how to buy 


DRY GOODS FROM NEW YORK 


and have them delivered free of charge—when the 
order amounts to a specified sum—at prices — 
teed lower than from any other house in the U. 

Spring and Summer number published Mar h 10, 
1891, and mailed free upon application; listing and 
illustrating, oe ver 2000 lithographs and woodcuts, 


Cc. F. 


pairs needed for Ladies’, Gents’, and Children’s 
wear and adornment; Housekeeping Goods, etc. 
In writing please mention Harper's Bazar, 


The 
(6 Vx oy qyon 


99 


‘TRADE MARK 


Fast Blacks 
FOR WOMEN’S WEAR 
In Sheer India Linons, 
Fancy Satin Stripes and Plaids, 


Lace Effects in great variety, 


WILL NOT CROCK, WILL NOT FADE, 
IMPROVE BY WASHING. 


Sofd only unrder above Gzade-Marh 





ARE THE MOST POPULAR 


Because they are 





LOW IN 
EQUAL 


Bhe A: te Ze ephiyrs 


WASH FABRIC 


MARK 


PRICE, 


IN STYLES AND COLORINGS TO THE BEST IMPORTED GINGHAMS 





B. PRIESTLEY & CO.’S SILK WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are Mape or THE Purest anp Finest SILK anp THE Best Qvatity or AvsTRALIAN Woo. 
Every yard is guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory to the wearer. 


All the Priestley fabrics are STAMPED EVERY FIVE YARDS, on the under side of the selvedge, with 
the mannfacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.) in Gilt letters. Unless so stamped they are not genuine. 








°03 
All First-Class Retailers Seil Them. 


ns 





Guaranteed to wear a lifetime. 


THE SPECIALTY OF THE 


OlMBleachLinenCo. 


RANDALSTOWN, IRELAND. 


| Towels, 


Towelling, 
broidery, 


Diapers, Pillow Em. 
Art Linen, ete. 


| TRADE &¢ Old Bleach = 


On every Towel and Yard of Goods, War- 
rants them to Wear. 


Wholesale h for U.S.A., 


| CEO. RIGES, 3g Franklin St., New York. 


MARK 


Bran¢ 


TRADE MARK 


| 
| 
| 





| 
A SPECIALTY! 


LINEN GOODS of all kinds and for 
all purposes: 

Table Linen, Bed Linen, Towels, Tow- 
ellings, Linen Handkerchiefs, Linen 
Lawns, Linen Cambrics, all kinds of 
Linen for Art Needlework, Drawn 
Work, and Embroidery, also a full as- 
sortment of the famous 


‘Old Bleach” Linens 


also, a great variety of Linens Stamped 
for embroidery—Doyleys, Tray Cloths, 
Table Squares, Tea Cloths, Bureau and 
Sideboard Scarfs, etc., and a complete 
assortment of Linen and Silk Threads 
for embroidery. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON &CO., 


“THE LINEN STORE,” 
64 and 66 West 2 New York. 
Established 35 years. 


3d Street, 


| [ FREE ‘TO LADIES | 


___ AMODERN HYGIEAN. 


A BOOK CONTAINING ARTICLES ON 


SENSIBLE DRESSING, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| ; NOT RADICAL DRESS REFORM 


| By Caroline M. Dodson, M.D., of Philadel- & 

| phia, President of National Woman’s Health 

Association of America; Oscar 3. Moss, \ 
M.D., of Kansas City; Mrs. Annie Jenness- 

| Miller, of New York; and other eminent 8 

writers upon this important subject. \ 

| 

| 

} 

| 





NOSOME PAMPHLET B NN 
ILLUSTRATED WITH FINE ENGRAVINGS oF : 


| BEAUTIFUL WOMEN | 


’ SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PREPAID, 
‘ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL CARD REQUEST. 


GEO. FROST & CO. 3| BEDFORD ST. BOSTON. : 
SSS S QQ GAM S 















The LATEST SHADES OF RIBBON can be 
| procured in the “FAIR & SQUARE” brand 
| It is the best made. For sale where fine goods 


are kept. 


Every Good 


housekeeper should at once send for illustrated 
circular of “ Never. Break” Steel Cooking Utenaila, 
The BRONSON SUPPLY CO.,Cleveland.Ohio, 


SHOPPING and business of all kinds 
in New York by a lady of 

experience, good taste, &c., without charge. Circular 
| relerences. MISS A. BOND, 836 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 
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MR. BRONSON’S COAL IS DUMPED ON THE SIDEWALK IN FRONT 
OF HIS HOUSE 


BEFORE IT CAN BE SHOVELLED IN, A HEAVY SNOW-STORM 
COMES UP, AND THE HEAVERS RETIRE. 
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THE STREET-CLEANING FORCE ARRIVES, 


FACETIZ. 
A BIT OF PROOF. 


Bacon a wise man was, and hence, I say, 

He's not entitled to Will Shakespeare’s fame. 
Had he been author of one single play, 

Rest well assured, it would have borne his name. 
_—s-—s Sous: Kenrick Banos. 

“Tam very fond of Paris,” said Miss Passee. ‘It is the only place for 
any one to live. My childhood was passed there.” 

“ And have you any recollection of the great Napoleon?” asked Miss 
Debutante. 

“My son,” said the kind father, ‘what have you decided to be when 
you grow up?” 

“T think, father,” said the young lad, a gleam lighting up his eye, ‘* that 
I should like to be a member of Congress,” 

“IT am afraid,” replied his father, sadiy, “that it is even now too late. 
You have been going to school too Jong.” 





AND REMOVES THE DRIFT, 


ALAS! ALREADY? 
**George dear, will you love me when I'm old ?” 
“ What a silly question, Penelope. Of course I do.” 
a 


“Ugh!” said the Indian, in disgust 
“ What's the matter, Swallow-tail ?’’ asked the agent. 
“Big Injun chase white man four mile. Want scalp. Catch white 
man. Ugh! white man bald.” 
pcmisisamdimindniaes 
Donyns. “I was on the Continent all last year, yon know, and I am 
thinking of giving some parlor lectures on European scenery, What 
would you ys the Alps or the Tyrol ?”” 
Hanoovrt. “No, Dobyns; I think your style would go better with the 
scenery of the Mout Cenis Tunnel.” 
seinen 
* How are the acoustics of that theatre ?” 
“The what ?” 
** Acoustic properties.” 
“Oh, ah, yes; the acoustic properties. Why, it struck me they 
were rather gaudy.” 








A CURE BY PROXY. 


LITTLE GIRL. “PLEASE GIVE ME HALF A POUND OF COUGH-DROPS.” 
aie eat ARE FOR YOU, MY DEAR?” 


L. “Yes, THE COUGH-DROPS ARE FOR ME, BUT IT IS MY GRANDMOTHER WHO HAS THE COUGH.” 


AND MR, AND MRs, BRONSON WONDER WHY ON EARTH THAT 
COAL DOES NOT COME! 


Xe 
“its, 





IN SOUTHERN LATITUDE. 
O'RORKE. “HAVE YOU GOT THE CHANGE FOR FIVE 
DOLLARS ?”” 
O'BRIEN. “Sure.” 
O'RORKE. “Say, LEND ME TWO DOLLARS, WILL you ?” 


AN INTERLUDE. 
O grinder, take thine organ hence and get thee out of sight! 
While you grind beneath my window, ‘pon my word I cannot write! 
My writing earns my daily bread, and I'll lose it—and my mind- 
If you don’t cease persecuting me with that ‘“dem'd horrid grind”! 


O grinder, have I ever done an injury to you? 

If so, you're well returning it—with added insult too! 

Grind on, grind on, if grind thon must, thou most remorseless foe! 
But why, oh, why, that murdered waltz ?—the only air | know! 


That waltz, whose witching melody will never leave my brain— 
The waltz She waltzed with me in days that ne’er can live again— 
The waltz whose distant strains we felt when we became enguged— 
O grinder, can you wonder that I’m bitterly enraged ? 


Take, take my only dollar, Fiend, but cease—in mercy cease! 

That murdered waltz calls hither ghosts that rob me of my peace— 
My lost delight, my vanished yonth, my future, void and gray, 

The love that, like this lonely coin, I rashly threw away! 


Well, well, there still is something left me to be thankful for. 

The grinder, with his fell machine, has hied him from my door: 

And I turn me to my Muse again, with a smile that routs the sigh, 

I'm avenged: that gallant dollar struck the grinder in the eye! 

Cuaries Paxsocorr Suxrmon, 

—_—_—— Ss 

Greene. “ White, how did yon learn to keep books ?” 

Wuite, “I never learned. Why?” 

Gereng. ‘I no.ice you never return any you borrow.” 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


SANITARY LIVING. 
BY JULIET CORSON. 
V.—JUDICIOUS DIETETIC ROUTINE 
BUSY PEOPLE. 

MINHE time best calculated for eating the 

heartiest meal must depend upon the occu- 
pation of the majority of the family. As it is 
always possible for the comparatively light 
eaters to find sufficient food at an ordinary 
meal, all the repasts may be planned to meet 
the needs of the hard workers. For in- 
stance, a good dinner will include meat, 
bread, vegetables, and some kind of dessert. 
The student of dietetics will take care to in- 
sure wholesome variety by using some pro- 
portion of fish or poultry ; fresh fruit or 
salad should be eaten several times a week, 
even when they are omitted from the daily 
bill of fare. All kinds of food are valuable 
in just that proportion in which they meet 
the immediate needs of the system; in other 
words, it is the food which we digest and 
assimilate rather than that which we eat that 
sustains our strength. 

The explanation already given as to the 
important functions of water in the physical 
economy establishes the necessity for the 
frequent use of soups and stews; the rela- 
tive nutritive value of these various prepa- 
rations depends upon their composition. It 
is far better to serve part of the meat and 
vegetables intended for the repast in the form 
of soup or stew than in all solid dishes, be 
cause the liquid portion of their nourishment 
is absorbed directly it enters the stomach. 

To go somewhat into the detail of the nu- 
tritive processes, the soup or stew of meat 
and vegetables supplies carbon, nitrogen, 
and hydrogen to the system, besides the min- 
eral salts and vegetable acids so indispensa- 
ble to health; in other words, it affords both 
heat and flesh foods, in addition to liquid; 
fish gives flesh, brain, and nerve food; lean 
meat yields flesh food, its fat supplies heat 
food and water, and, in combination with 
vegetables, all necessary food elements, in- 


FOR 


cluding the acids and the waste matter, with- 
out which digestion cannot proceed. The 


bread and dessert are composed chiefly of 
heat food; and the sugar has an antiseptic 
influence. 

When during the progress of any repast 
one has all these foods placed before him, it 
does not necessarily involve their consump- 
tion. The fact is admitted that the capri- 
cious appetite of an invalid is frequently 
disturbed by the sight of a profusion of food, 
when a delicate morsel would tempt it, but 
we are discussing a healthy appetite. Even 
if the thble offers an uneatable profusion, the 
variety is advantageous, because were the 
dishes limited, none might prove acceptable 
to the fastidious palate. Then, too, a little 
food taken from several different dishes is 
often more useful than an abundance of one 
kind, which might create nausea, or at best 
could only supply one line of 
the blood in lieu of the necessary variety 

If one desires to dine with physiological 
discrimination, the meal should begin with a 


few uncooked oysters or clams, which are 
immediately stimulating, nutritious, and di 
gestible; both oysters and sea-fish contain a 


vood nerve 
With the exception of cayenne, the 


tonic quantity of iodine, and are 
foods 


earlier dishes should be mildly seasoned; the 


entrées may become piquant gradually; the 
ice or Roman punch refreshes the tissues of 
the mouth and throat, which have been heat- 
ed by the food and somewhat inflamed or, 
rather, stimulated; the liquid coolness coun 
teracts those feverish conditions, and prepares 
the palate for the flavor of the roast or broil 
ed game. The accompanying salad greatly 
enhances the intense flavor of the roast, while 
the condiments and salad oil favor digestion. 
The dessert sweets tend to regulate the com- 
bination of the nutritive elements in the 
blood, exercising a chemical action not yet 
thoroughly understood. 
without milk has an astringent effect, that is, 
(Continued on pages 206 and 207, Supplement.) 


Black coffee or tea | 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The Cod | 


That Helps to Cure 


The Cold. 


The disagreeable 
taste of the 


COD LIVER OIL 


is dissipated in 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 
OF LIME AND SODA. 


The patient suffering from 


CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS, COUGH, COLD, OR 
WASTING DISEASES, may take the 
remedy with as much satisfaction as he 
would take milk. Physicians are prescrib- 
ing iteverywhere. It is a perfect emulsion. 
} and a wonderful flesh producer. Take no other 
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HARPER’S 


A PURE BAKING POWDER. 


A BAKING powder that can be depended 
upon to be free from lime and alum is a de- 
sideratum in these days of adulterated food. 
So far as can be judged from the official re- 
ports, the ‘‘ Royal” seems to be the only one 
yet found by chemical analyses to be entirely 
without one or the other of these substances, 
and absolutely pure. ‘This, it is shown, 
results from the exclusive use by its manu- 
facturers of cream of tartar specially refined 
and prepared by patent processes which 
totally remove the tartrate of lime and other 
impurities. The cost of this chemically pure 
cream of tartar is much greater than any 
other, and it is used in no baking powder ex- 
cept the ‘‘ Royal,” the manufacturers of which 
control the patents under which it is refined. 

Dr. Edward G. Love, formerly analytical 
chemist for the U. 8. Government, who made 
the analyses for the New York State Board 
of Health in their investigation of baking 
powders, and whose intimate knowledge of 
the ingredients of all those sold in this market 
enables him to speak authoritatively, says 
of the purity, wholesomeness, and superior 
quality of the ‘‘ Royal:” 

“TI find the Royal Baking Powder com- 
posed of pure and wholesome ingredients. It 
is ucream-of-tartar powder, and does not con- 
tain either alum or phosphates, or other in- 
jurious substance.” 


Prof. Love’s tests, and the recent official 


tests by both the United States and Canadian | 
Governments, show the Royal Baking Pow- | 


der to be superior to all others in strength and 
leavening power. It is not only the most 
economical in use, but makes the purest, fin- 
est-flavored, and most wholesome food. 





MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


ErPS o- 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


BAZAR. 
gee FOR WOODWORTH'S 


Sees BLUE Liuirs 
> PEARL OF SAVOY 


PERFUMES OF 
EXQUISITE DELICACY 
AND REMARKABLE 


PERMANENCE. YOUR 
FAVORITES AT ONCE 
BECAUSE THEY ARE 
LASTING. SOLD BY 
ALL DRUCCISTS. 
WRITE To US ENCLOS 
INC 25c. IN STAMPS 
AND RECEIVE ONE 
HALF OUNCE SAMPLE 


C..B, WOODWORTH & SONS: 


ROCHESTER. NY 











ESTABLISHED 1825. 


NEAVE'S FOOD 


FOR 


Infants, Invalids and old People, 


“ADMIRABLY ADAPTED TO ) RICH IN BONE-FORMING AND 
THE WANTS OF INFANTS.” | FLESH-PROBUCING ELETENTS. 
PROMOTES THE HEALTHY ACTIDN OF THE BOWELS. 


NEAVE'S FOOD 


BrsT AND CHEAPEST. 
E Seismas Co., Agts. JO N. William st, N.¥. 
| HAT Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, etc., of 
Wisi GTON: aud Seattle. Send stamp to Eshelman, 
Liewellyn & Co., Seattle, Wash. 
L A D § Ee 8 can have smaller feet. Solid 
comfort 


Pamphiet free. Sam- 
ple pkg., 10c. 


The Pedine Co., New York, 








BQ WG sx miner 


SENG SSNS. AGEAGESGSADAG 


Z profusely illustrated. 





NGAGE iI G7 
: 7 


SW LAOSEAVGHAH'GASEEDB#ESGiUVkEC 


All hinds of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Plants 
(new and old, strictly true to name) at almost half price. 
Lovett’s Guide to Horticulture gives their prices, merits, 
,and defects, and tells how to purchase, plant, prune, cul- 
z tivate, etc. It is a book of over 80 pages 


7 


/ 
, finely printed and, 


Mailed free; with colored plates 10c.7 


4 Trees and Plants to distant points by mail and express a specialty./ 


A copy of Orchard and Garden sent free 
Zz to all who state where se y saw this advt. 


PSS 





ALICE.—‘ 
and tea.” 
AUNT 


It will pay 


Sole 








know where you buy such delicious coffee 


JuLia.—“ 
the same your 
land Evaporated Cream in 
makes all the difference in the world.” 

Ask your Grocer or Druggist for it. 


for circulars to 


HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING CO. 


Manuti 1cturers. - - 


J. T. LOVETT CO., Little Silver, N.J./ 
SOON SESE. CESSES SESS CUED 


* Aunt Julia, mamma wants to 


Why, my child, I buy 
mother uses ; but I put High- 
mine, which 


you for the trouble, or write 


Highland, 








OSeS that will Grow and Bi — 
















glass. 
in the end. 





Cheapest. 
certain. 


to the nostrils. 
by mail. Address, 


| piso’ REMEDY FOR CATARRH. —Best. 
to use. ) Relief is immediate. 
For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 


It is an Ointment, of which a small particle is applied 
Price, 50c. 
"E. T. HAZELTINE, Warren, Pa. 


We send Roses that will grow and bloom, we have the énow- 
how of growing them, keeping them, shipping them—acres of 
If you really like Roses you are bound to come to us 


OUR NEW GUIDE, 124 pages, illustrated, 


complete; the best book of its kind, FREE to allinterested— 
we send Roses, Hardy Plants, Summer Bulbs, Tested 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds by mail post-paid to all 
post-offices, and guarantee safe arrival and satisfaction. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 


WEST GROVE. PENNA. 





Easiest 
A cure is 





Sold by druggists or sent 


| 





One pound equal to 
i forty or S of lean 
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(E. COUDRAY’S| 


gOUQUE? 
Hoist 


PERFUME FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF 
DELICIOUS SCENT. — LATEST CREATION 
of BE. COUDRAY in PARIS 


4 SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPAL PERFUME: 
DRUGGISTS AND 
7 J 

















A New Compound from Coal Tar. 


A SPECIFIC FOR WHOOPING COUGH 


Whooping Cough unless checked runs for weeks, and in 
addition to leaving effects which last for months, frequently 
proves fatal, 

Though not easily contro lied, this new spex rifle will check 
the disease in from six to ten days by th es 
inhalation, and at the same time preve nt an 
being contracted by other members of the hx rape 










VAPO-CRESOLENE 


remedy for Asthma, ¢ atarrh, C 





Ids, Diphtt 


I ya 
i 1 on gion, » pen 

i eS Every px t atone apher 

= he ‘be st Antise ept ic and Disinfe “C tant. 
I t and simplest method for destr¢ infection, 
the air, and perfumin 

and La ump, With a 2 o. 
ytainable of any iruge d 
wottle, 25 cents; 4 oz ttle, € 0 cents 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 170 William St,, WY,, 














Sole Agents. 


~ LIEBIG For improved and 
economic cooker vy. Use 


is it soups, sauces, 

3 Made Dishes (Game, 

I | Fish, ete.), Aspie or 

Meat Jelly. Keeps per 

fectiy in all climates for 

iny length of time, and 

EXTRACT Is cheaper and of finer 
flavor ] 


than any other 





value of 





A a Genuine ly 
Justus y von Liebie’s 


signature as sh« 


ETTEL’S VIE VIENNA WALNUT CAKE, 


Delicious for Luncheons 
Entertainments 
Dessert, Et 
Well known throughout 


a 
Must be sex ul entel 
be appreciated by the most 
fasti di pus 
Will keep perfectly 


fresh for over a month 


Price $1.25, C. 0. D. 
JOHN W. ETTEL, Factory, 257 Spring St., N. Y. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
GROUP. 
Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


The celebrated and effectual English cure, with« ae 
internal medicine. Pri pate re, Epwanp & < 
Queen Victoria St. London, England Wholesale of 

E. Fougera & Co., 30 ‘Nerth w iNiam St. oN. Xe 


LLACABRAS. 


THE BEST NATURAL fee nang Saat 


Small bottles, 25c. Large 5 


bott es, 50c 
Dr. Newman's method of relieving 
is simple, safe, and sure Nedrenss 
used in practice ‘ Mailed 
with full « ic 50c. 


Dr. NewMan thane Co. vuis, Mo. 
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Sa These are my portrait ,and on ~ ( : 
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BUTTON BUTTON WHO WANTS 
A BUTTON TO MATC 
DRESS MADE FROM 


aden S 
St je. 
1% PEROZ MAIL 


Quine muro" 
MAE: 85 SPRING ST. ne 


DAY -POST PAID. | 





How to be Beautiful. 








Cocoannt Balm for the Complexion is creat 
aed ieee ah t he world; p ai. 
per box. Extract of Turkish Rose Leaves 
ti wr the s and fa $1.00 ar ¢ 0 ? 

tthe Improv Au n coloring any shade 
of hair to : , $1.00, $1.50, and 





$2.00 pet bottle 


L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., New York. 
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LENTEN READING. 


God in His World. An Interpretation. 7th 
Edition Post 8vo, ClothaGilt Top, $1 25 
A remarkable contribution to current religions lit- 
erature. Fall of genuine spirituality and yet so free 
from pious vapidity and cant.—N. ¥. 7'ribune. 
Oberammergau — 1890. A Poem By 
WitntamM ALLEN Berier. Llustrated. Large 


8vo, Ornamental White and Gold Cover, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $2.00 


The Land and the Book: or. Bil) 
trations drawn from the Manners and Customs, 
the Scenes and Scenery, of the Holy Land, By 
Witt M. Tromson, D.D., Forty-five Years a 
Missionary in Syria and Palestine. In Three 

8vo Price per volume: Cloth, 

Half Morocco or Half 

Full Moroceo, $10.00 (Volumes 

sold separately ) Popular Edition in Three 

Volumes, 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $9.00. (So/d 


ical I]lus- 


. Volumes, 
£6.00; Sheep, &7.00; 


Calf, $8.50; 


n Sets.) 
I. Sovurnern PALESTINE AND JERUSALEM. 140 
Illustrations and Maps 
Il. Centrat Pacestine anxnp Puanica. 130 


I}lustyations and Maps 
ill. Lesanon, Damascus, anp Beyonp Jorpan 
147 Illustrations and Maps. 


Jesus Christ in the Old Testament; or, 
The Great Argument. By W. H. THom 
son, M.A., M.D., Professor of Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics, Medical Department Univer- 
sity of New York. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 


life of Bishop Matthew Simpson, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Chureh By George R 
Crooks, D.D. Ilustrated, 8vo, Cloth, $3.75; 
Gilt Edges, $4.25; Half Morocco, $5.75. (Sold 
only by Subse iption.) 


The book is at once entertaining and instructive, 
issed among those excellent biogra- 
shies which it is always good to have in one’s 
ry.—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


ind should be cl 


} 
libra- 


Sermons of the Rev. Matthew Simp- 
son, D.D., LL.D., late Bishop of the Meth- 

Episcopal Church. Edited by the Rev. 

R. Crooks, D.D. 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 


Bishop Simpson was one 


odist 
GEORGE 


of the most eloquent of 


American preachers, while he was one of the most 
simple and natural. His heart was allaglow with the 
spirit of the Gospel, and his preaching was the over- 


flow of his heart. He knew what he believed, 
preached as one who be 
xerver, New York 


md he 
ieved what he spoke.—Ob- 


The Boyhood of Christ. By Lew Waxvacer, 


Author of “ Ben-Hur,” ete. Fourteen full-page | 


Engravings on Plate Paper. 4to, Ornamental 
Leather Cover, $8.50. (Ja a Bor ) 


Life, Letters, Lectures on Corinthians, 
and Addresses of the late Frenerick W. Ros- 
gErtson, M.A., Brighton, 1847-1853. With Por 
trait on Steel. 12mo, Cloth, $2.00; Half Calf, 
$3 75 

Sermons Preached at Brighton. 
Rev. Frepertck W. Roperrsox, M.A 
Portrait on Steel. 12mo, Cloth, $2.00; 


Calf, $3.75 


By the 
With 
Half 


"The Human Race,” and other Sermons. 
By the Rev. Freperick W. Roskrrson, M.A. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50; Half Calf, $3.25 


Hventful Nights in Bible History. By 
the Rt. Rev. Atrrep Ler, D.D., late Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Chureh in Delaware. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Mosaics of Bible History. The Bible Rec- 
ord, with Ulustrative Poetic and Prose Selec- 
tions from Standard Literature. By Marcivs 
Wittson and Rosert Pierront WILLson, 2 


vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3.00 


God and the Future Life. The Reasonable- 
Christianity Natural Theology for 
By Cuartes Norpuorr. 16mo, Cloth, 


ness ol 
Youth. 
$1 Ov, 


'urning-Points in Life. By the Rev. Frep- 
ERICK ARNOLD, B.A., of Christ Church, Oxford. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.75. 


The Difference between Physical and 
Moral Law. By the Rev. Wm. Arruvr, D.D. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00 


he Tongue of Fire; or, The True Power 
of Christianity. By the Rev. WM. Arruvr. 
D.D. Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, 60 cents, 


(3reat Poets as Religious Teachers. By 


Joun H. Morison. 16imo, Cloth, $1.00. 


Beyond the Grave. By Dr. H. Cremer. 
Translated by the Rev. 8 T. Lowrie, D.D 
With Introduction by the Rev. A. A. Hoper, 
D.D. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents 


REY. WM. M. TAYLOR’S WORKS. 
Daniel the Beloved. — David, King of 
Israel.— Joseph the Prime-Minister.— 


Elijah the Prophet.—Moses the Law- 
Giver.— Paul the Missionary. _ Illus- 


trated.—Peter the Apostle.—The Scot- | 


tish Pulpit. Each 12mo, Cloth, $1.50, 
Ministers, Sabbath-school teachers, and all Chris- 
tlans who would know the Bible’s hidden wealth and 


how to use it, will do well to study these rich and en- 
| 


riching volumes.—Congregationalist, Boston. 





| History of the Bnglish People. 


The Making of England. 


STANDARD WORKS. 


The Journal of Sir Walter Scott, 1825- 
1832. From the original manuseript at Ab- 
botsfurd. With Two Portraits and engraved 

Two volumes, 8vo, Cloth, Uneut 

Edges and Gilt Tops, $7.50 


Title pages. 


London Letters, and Some Others. [}\ 
Gronge W. Smatiey, London Correspondent 
of the New York Tribune. Two volumes, 8vo, 
Cloth, Uneut Edges and Gilt Tops, $6.00. 


Boswell's Johnson. Boswell’s Life of John- 
son, including Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to 
the Hebrides, and Johnson's Diary of a Jour- 


ney into North Wales. Edited by Groner 
Birkseck Hitt, D.C.L., Pembroke College, 
Oxford. Edition de Luxe. In Six Volumes. 


Large 8vo, Bound in Fine Leather with Cloth 
Sides, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, with many 
Portraits, Views, Fac -similes, &¢., $30.00. 
Edition limited to 300 numbered copies. 
Edition. 6 volumes, 8vo, Cloth, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $10.00. 


History of the Inquisition of the Middle 


Popula 


Ages. By Henry CuHartes Lea. Complete 
in Three Volumes, 8vo, Cloth, Uneut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $3.00 per volume. 


The Congo, and the Founding of its Free 


State: A Story of Work and Exploration, 
By Henry M. Srantey. With over One Hun- 
dred Hlustrations and Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, 
Ornamental Cloth, $7.50; Sheep, $9.50; Half 


Morocco, $12.00. 


Through the Dark Continent; or, The 
the Nile, Around the Great Lakes 
of Equatorial Africa, and down the Livingstone 
River to the Atlantic Ocean. With 149 Illus- 
trations and 10 Maps. By Henry M. Srancey. 
2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $7.50; Sheep, $9.50; Half 


Morocco, $12.00 


sources of 


Macaulay's History of England. History 
of England from the Accession of James IL. 
By Lorp Macautay. Library Edition. 

Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uneut Edges 

and Gilt Tops, $iv.00; 

Calf, 


5 vols., 
SVO, 
$21.25 per Set. (Sold oncy in Sets.) 
Macaulay's Miscellaneous Works. 
Miscellaneous Works of Lord Macaulay: — Li- 
Edition 5 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper 
Labels, Uneuat Edges and Gilt Tops, $10.00 ; 


brary 


Sheep, $12.50; Half Calf, $21.25 per Set. 
(Sold only wn Sets.) 
Hume's England. History of England. From 


the Invasion of Julius Caesar to the Abdieation 

of James IL, 1688. By Davin Hume. From 
New E Plates. 8vo, Cloth, 
with Paper Labels, Uneut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$12.00; Sheep, $15.00; Half Calf, $25.50 per 
Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 


Gibbon’s Rome. Ilistory of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. -By Epwarp Gip- 
With Notes by Dean Mitman, M.Gerzor, 
und Dr. Witniam Sire Library Edition. 
6 vols., 8vo, Cloth Paper Labels, Uneut Kiiges 
and Gilt Tops, $12.00; Sheep, $15.00; Half 
Calf, $25 50 per Set (Sold only in Sets.) 


ectrotype 6 ‘vols., 


BON 


DR. HENRY SCHLIEMANN’S WORKS: 


Tlios, the City and Country of the Tro- | 


jans. Maps, Plans, and about 1800 Illus. 
trations, Imperial 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, | 
$12.00; Half Morocco, $15.00 

Troja. 150 Wood-cuts and 4 Maps and Plans. 


8vo, Cloth, $7.50; Half Morocco, $10.00, 


JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY’S WORKS: 


Motley, D.C.L. Edited by George WittiaM 
Curtis. With Portrait. 2 vols., Royal 8vo, 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $7.00. 


History of the United Netherlands. With 
Portraits. 4 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper La- 
bels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8.00 ; Sheep, 
$10.00; Half Calf, $17.00 per Set. (Sold 
only in Sets ) 

Rise of the Dutch Republic. With a Por- 
trait of William of Orange. 3 vols., 8vo, Cloth, 
with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$6.00; Sheep, $7.50; Half Calf, #12.75 per 
Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 


| Life and Death of John of Barneveld, 


Advocate of Holland Illustrated. 2 vols., 
8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Ridges 
and Gilt Tops, $4.00; Sheep, $5.00; Half 
Calf, $8.50 per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 


JOHN RICHARD GREEN'S WORKS: 

With 

Colored Maps. 4 vols., Crown 8vo, Cloth, 

$10.00; Sheep, $12.00; Half Calf, $19.00 

per Set. (Vols. sold separately ) 

With Maps. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.50; Sheep, $3.00; Half 
Calf, $4.75. 

The Conquest of England. With Portrait 
and Colored Maps. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.50; 
Sheep, $3.00; Half Calf, $4.75. 


A Short History of the English People. 
With Colored Maps and Tables. 
(Revised Edition. ) 


8vo, Cloth, 
$1.20 








Sheep, 12.50; Half | 


The | 


A War-Time Wooing. 


| Would You Kill Him ? 
The Correspondence of John Lothrop | 








HALPER’S BAZAR. 


AMERICAN NOVELS. 


W. D. HOWELLS. 


The Shadow ofa Dream. A Story. 
Cloth, $1.00; 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


12mo, 


Mr. Howells has in this story grappled with an in- 
tricate and difficult problem, and he has handled it 
with masterly tact and judgment. It must be recog- 
nized as an admirable piece of work, aud as occupy 
ing a high place in fiction.—N. Y. Tribune. 

A Hazard of New Fortunes. A Novel. 2 
volumes. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents ; 
12mo, Cloth, $2.00. 


Annie Kilburn. 
$1.50 
April Hopes. 


A Novel. 12mo, Cloth, 


A Novel. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


CONSTANCE F. WOOLSON, 

Jupiter Lights. A Novel. 16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 

Here we have a vigorous and romantic composition, 
dramatic from the beginnifg, aud never flagging in 
its energy of movement, never lacking in intense in- 
terest to the melodramatic and yet frankly lifelike 
ending. ... It is one of the strongest of recent novels, 
und goes far to confirm the judgment, already pretty 
well made, that Miss Woolson is among the few 
greatest womeu who write fiction.—Jiudependent, New 
York, 
Anne. 

$1.25. 
For The Major. 


l6mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


A Novel. 


A Novel. lilustrated. I6mo, Cloth, 


A Novelette. Illustrated. 


East Angels. 16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


A Little Journey in the World. A Novel. 
Post 8vo, Half Leather, Gilt Top and Uncut 
Edges, $1 50. 

A powerful picture of that phase of modern life in 
which unscrupnlously acquired capital is the chief 
Mr. Warner has depicted this phase of so- 
ciety with real power, and there are passages in his 
work which are a nearer approach to Thackeray than 
we have had from any American anthor.—Boston Post, 
Their Pilgrimage. Richly Illustrated by C.8. 

Reinnarr. Post Half Leather, Uneut 

Edges and Gilt Top, $2.00; 


Svo, 


CAPTAIN CHARLES KING. 
Between the Lines. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, $1.00 


AMELIE RIVES. 
Virginia of Virginia. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00, 


A Brother to Dragons, and Other Old 
time Tales. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 


A Story. Dlustrated. 


| Ben-Hur: A Tale of the Christ. By Lew 


Wattace. 16mo, Cloth, $1.50; Half Leather, 
$2.00; Three- Quarter Leather, $2.50; Half 
Calf, $3.00 ; Full Leather, $3 5U: Three -QQuar- 
ter Crushed Levant, $4.00, 






The Aztec Treasure-House. A Romance 
of Contemporaneous Antiquity. By THomas A. 
Janvier. Illustrated by Frepertc Reminaton. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


The Captain of the Janizaries. A Tale 
of the Times of Seanderberg and the Fall of 
Constantinople. By the Rev. James M. Lrp 
Low, D.D., Litt.D. 16mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


A Novel. By 
GrorGcr Parsons Laturop. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


Captain MacDonald’s Daughter. A Nov- 
el. By ArcHIBALD CaMPBELL. —16mo, Cloth, 
$1.00 


| Mr. Absalom Billingslea, and Other | 


Georgia Folk. By R. M. Jonnsron. Ilus- 
trated. 16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 
Old Mark Langston. A Tale of Duke's 


Creek. 
1.00. 


Towards the Gulf. A Romance of Louisi- 
ana. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00, 


Tony, the Maid. A Novelette. By Biancue 
Wittis Howarp. Illustrated by Cuartes S 
Reinart. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


A Magnificent Plebeian. <A Novel. By 
Justa Maaruper. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


By R. M. Jounstox. 16mo, Cloth, 


Youma. 


By Larcapio Hearn. Frontispiece by Howarp 


Pyir. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 
Chita. A Memory of Last Island. By Lar. 


capo Hearn. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00. 


A Humble Romance and Other Stories. 
By Mary E. Witkixs. 16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


A Strange Manuscript Found in a Cop- | 


per Cylinder. A Romance.  Ilustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.25; 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
The Entailed Hat; or, Patty Cannon's 
Times. A Romance. By Grorce ALrrep 
Townsend (“Gath”). 16mo, Cloth, $1.50; 
Paper, 50 cents. 
- 
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| romantic love-story in 


| of narration skilful in all its directions. 





| with masterly tact and judgment. 


| Armorel of Lyonesse. 


The Story of a West-Indian Slave. 


SUPPLEMENT. 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


RECENT ISSUES: 
The Great Taboo. By 


cents. 


Grant ALLEN. 40 


The story is full of surprises, and it is worked out 
with a cleverness most unusual.—Boston Courier. 


A Secret Mission. 


A tale of Poland, narrated in such realistic fashion 
and with such abundance of local color as to make it 
valuable help to history... . The story is as strovg as 
the inherent charm is real.—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


By F. W. Rostn- 


By E.Gerarv, 40 cents. 


Her Love and His Life. 
son. 380 cents. 


In * Her Love and His Life” Mr. Robinson’s readers 
will renew the pleasure they have always found ip his 
books, in his skilful evolution of plot, and in his clear, 
clean, and rapid writing, in which there is not a word 
too much.—.V. Y. Mail and Express. 


Stand Fast, Craig-Royston ! 
Brack. Illustrated. 50 cents. 
Mr. William Black has, in‘more ways than one, given 
us something that is worthy of his talents, in © Stand 


Fast, Craig-Roysion !” . Among all his studies of 
character we recall none that is so carefully thought 


By WILLIAM 





| out and artistically finished as that of this strange old 
} humbug, and none of his ideal women who are so 


charming and so womanly as Maisrie. — NV. ¥. Mail 


| and Express, 


Marcia. By W.E. Norris. 40 cents. 

Whoso takes up “ Marcia” in expectation of finding 
a story as good in its way as iis forernnners from the 
same hand will assuredly not be disappointed.—Sat- 
urday Leview, London. 





The Wonderful Adventures of Phra the 
Phoenician. By Epwin Lester Arnowp. Il- 
lustrated. 50 cents. 

A decidedly original, bold, and ingenious piece of 
fiction. ... The whole complicated story is wrought 
ont with much skill, and with decided descriptive aud 
imaginative power.—. Y. Tribune. 


The Snake's Pass. By 


cents, 


Bram Sroxer. 40 


Novel readers will find an absorbing and delightful 

“The Snake’s Pass.” - The 
incidents of the tales are many and moving, the style 
The tragedy 
of the bog is a tragedy ably pictured.—N. Y. Sun. 


The World's Desire. 


and ANDREW LANG. 


By H. Riper HaGGarp 
35 cents. 

The book is charmingly and cleverly written. ... In 
its way it is almost nnique, and the fancy is well sus- 
tained from first tu last.—/. Y. Tribune. 


Kirsteen. The Story of a Scotch Family Sev 
enty Years Ago. By M. 0. W. OttpHant. 40 
cents. 


The author has her foot on her native heath... . 
And few of her later novels have equalled * Kirsteen ” 


| in interest—few of the novels, we are tempted to say, 


belonging to any period of her long literary activity. 
— Boston Post. 


The Shadow of a Dream. 
ELLS. 50 cents. 


By W. D. How- 


Mr. Howells has in this story grappled with an in- 
tricate and difficult problem, and he has handied it 
It must be recog- 
nized as an admirable piece of work, and as occupy- 
ing a high place in fiction. —. VY. Tribune, 

The Romance of a 


My Shipmate Louise. 


Wreck. By W. Crank Russety. 50 cents 
A sort of nautical version of the “Taming of the 
Shrew.” t is a thrilling story, and its studies of 


characters are perhaps better than anything its au- 
thor has done before.—Brooklyn Times, 


The Courting of Dinah Shadd, and Othe: 
Stories. By Rupyarp Kirzinc. With a Bio 
graphical and Critieal Sketch by ANpRew 
LanG. With Portrait. 30 cents. 

Kipling has canght the color of India with murvel- 
lous skill. He has caught, too, the spirit of the bar- 
rack life of the English soldiery quartered in that 
country, and breathed it into his fiction, — Boston 
Traveller. 


At an Old Chateau. 


QUOID, 


By Karnarine 8, Mac 
55 cents. 

No one who has read “ At the Red Glove” can re- 
fuse to grant Mrs. Macquoid the possession of a very 
great talent.—.¥. Y. Mail and Express, 


Toxar. A Romance. By the author of “Thoth.” 

30 cents. 

One has something to admire wherever he looks, 
according to his mood and taste. The pleasure may 
be intellectual or moral, but it is always pure and de- 
lightful.—Boston Globe. 


A Romance of To- 
Day. By Waurer Besant. Illustrated. 50 cents. 


Armorel herself is delightful, and her island and 
her quaint, weird household; and the story is as in- 
teresting and bright and full of color as are all Mr 
Besant’s books.— New York Tribune. 


In Her Earliest Youth. By Tasma. 45 cents. 


This is a very exciting, well-constructed novel... . 
It has a charm peculiar to scenes in that part of the 
world, and is as fresh as a bouquet of flowers picked 
with the morning dew on every leaf and petal.— 
N.Y, Journal of Commerce, 


| The Danvers Jewels, and Sir Charles 


Danvers. A Novel and its Sequel. 40 cents. 


Whoever the anthor is, novel readers should be 
grateful to him for giving them an extremely clever 
story.—Vhiiadelphia Inquirer. 


| Lady Baby. By Dorornra Gerarp. 45 cents. 


This is good, wholesome fiction, interesting from 
the first chapter to the last.—Chicago Herald. 


The Splendid Spur. A Novel. 
cents. 

A charming story. The quaint speech and the 
characteristics of the time are admirably reproduced, 
while the story is full of interesting incident and a 
vigor of movement that carries the reader along with 
it from the beginning to the end.—N. Y¥. Star. 
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